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LAMPERTI, 


MAESTRO OF MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden, 

Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 

South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 

Summer School, Portiand, Me 
‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only 

tive, and the best of teachers.” B, 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PUPIL OF 


THE ELDER. 


(Ten years in California.) 
Seing in full possession of my method of sing 





representa 
LAMPERTI 


LAMPERTI 


ng, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
Summer term (at reduced rates) from May 15 to 
September 15 
Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
CARNEGIE HALt, 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE, 


New York 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 
C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIS1 
49 West Twentieth Street, New \Y 





Address: ork 


TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, N , Permanent Studio 


ew OTK, 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. 
copyrighted No authorized teachers 
New York. 
Address: 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

9s Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Instruction. 

Totel San Remo, 

7sth Sts. and Central 
New York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Chorus ( 


Sight Singing, 
All materials 
in Greater 


48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Studios: 


74th anc Park West, 





onductor 


Hall, New 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 


810 York City 


Carnegie 


TENOR 

Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction 
Permanent address: 74 West 85th St., New York 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 

781 Park Avenue, New York City 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


(Summer Course.) 


255 Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and 29th Streets, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
CONCERT PIANIS1 
201 West Ejighty-first Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Hall, 


70-50-51 Carnegie 


New York 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East New York. 


Sixty-first Street, 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 

M. ELFERT-FLORIO, Just 

from Europe 
TEACHES ARTISTIC SINGING 
Guarantees perfect voice placing in ten or 
twenty lessons, 
Best Italian Method 


s3s Fifth Avenue, between 44th and 4sth Streets. 


TOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


FRANCIS WALKER, 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
West 67th Street, New 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the LescHeTizky 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 

, I'wenty-third Street, New York 
Wednesday, and Saturday 


HORACE HORTON 


Address: 


or 
=f 


New York. 


wast 


28 
Monday, Thursday 


KINNEY, 


York. 


METHOD. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 
314 East Fifteenth Street, New York, 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address 1 West New York 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art 
st West Thirty-fifth Street, New York 


104th Street, 


SIGNOR 
OF SINGING 


Studio: 


CONCERT 


Steinway 


PERRY AVERILL- 


PIANISTE 


Hall, New York 


BARITONE, 


OPERA—ORATORIO-—CONCERT 
and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
20 Central Park South, New York 


I. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. ¢ \ 
318 West 57th Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert 
489 Fifth Avenue, 


and Oratorio 
New York 


MOYLE, 


Artistic 
in 


Studio 


SAMUEL BOWDEN 
Voice Culture, Style 
fect Tone, Perfect 
French and Italian 
Studio: No. 136 Fifth 


Singing, Per 


English, 


and 
Diction 


Avenue, New York City 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 


8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
MR. anp MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
German and French Lyric Diction, 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New Y« 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, 


ork 


Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 

FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Summer address, June 1 to October 1 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
leacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Creider, 
voice teacher, Washington, D. (¢ 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 





New York 

ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Conductor German Liederkranz, New York 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn 

341 Jefferson Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York 

Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 

SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 

The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 

New York Studio: Sceinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Develoned—Style. Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


& H. CARRI, Directors 


‘KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 





Building, 


German, 








Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Sireet, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


MME. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Resumes teaching October 1 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Fel, 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 
Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hal 


Address ork 


FRANCIS FISCHER 


only 318 East 150th Street, New Y 


POWERS, 


VOICE CULTURE anp tue 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VioLIn SoLoist AND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Vorce CuLture 
Studio, 112 Carnegie Hall, New York 
M A. Building, Scranton, Pa 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE 


d 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction 
Sbriglia Method Taught 
Studio address American Institute of Applic 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the City of New York 
Address Normal College New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECRK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
Would be pleased to correspond with anyone 
wishing to learn his system 

Season of 1903-4 begins September 15 
Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FF. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Treasurer Manuscript Society 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe Musicat Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark 
Residence-Studio: 
934 Eighth Ave., corner 56th St., New York 
S.C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE 
312 West Ejighty-first Street, New York 

ELISE REIMER, 

COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall, 
*Phone 1350 Columbus 
H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 

CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 


Keeping Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 








TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE MAconDa, Mrs 


C. Miner Harpy anp Josern MAERz 
EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 





MOTT, 
RE 


reet, 


| ALICE GARRIGLUE 
VOCAL CULT 
West 79 St 


New York 


Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio 163 Eas i Street, New York. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous mast 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue, New York 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN 
Instructior Piar 1 ITar ny 
30 Broadway r Steir Ha New York 
At Liberty for Summer Scho 
Hoffmar Left-Hand Etudes Breitkopf & 
Harte Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugn 
Burmeister and others 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 
3 Seventl Avenue 
Brooklyt New York 


ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
TEACHER 


MRS 
SOPRANO SOLOIST ant 
ORATORIO 

Correct Breathing a 


West I 


fty-first Street NEW YORK 
ISTDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURI rONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLI 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
Musicat Cort 


8 East 64th St., or address 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO 


RIER 





Concerts and Or . 
West Eighty-fiith Street, New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Stud 31004 Carnegie Ha New \¥ k City 
Signor A. CARBONE, 
Member several ye Metroy tan Grand 
(pera Compar 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Summer ( 
Studio: aw Fifth Avenue, New York 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
Brick” ¢ 
le ¢ Beth-E 
\ddre 4 Fifth Ave r 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
Sever Ave., corner th St., New York 
Daily Class—¢ 
Ove difficulties u intered in 
giving -ople a thorou al education 
Adult Morning r ng Pupils 
accepted at y age. Ca rite r 1 
EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR 
West Ninety-second Street, Ne York 
Phone 4324 Riverside 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 





VOICE CULTURI AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals n “Russian Life and Music.” 
Lecturer for the Boz f Educatior 

10 East Sevent Street, New York 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 


PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods, 
In Copenhagen until September 15 
Address care Musicat Courter, New York 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
GERALDINE MorcGan, Director 
Orchestral and Cello Department, Paut Morcan 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Avenue, 


Corner Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Musical 
Instruction in 


Lectures, Song Recitals, (¢ 

Harmony, Counterpo 
Interpretation 

72 Lawrence Street, Flushing, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


nducting 


nt and Song 


Vocat INSTRUCTION 
Studio 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 


Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation Studio open all summer, 
Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 
Concerts and Musicales. 

foice Production and Répertoire 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 


Oratorio 


Studio: 





and Compositior has resumed the teaching of 
ese branches at his 
Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
Vocal Instraction. 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
802 Carnegie Hall, New York. Residence-Studio: 
463 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall, Residence: 697 East 
14ist Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 
the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 


101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL. OR CORRESPONDENCE LES- 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” ‘New Method of Memoriz- 


= ‘80 St, Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


MME. ANA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio, German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 

















o 


». 














_ NEW YORK. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectacist. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice —» | Sibyl Sam- 
mis, ed Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow’ Fitch and others now before the public. 

_STUDIO: : CARNEGIE HALL. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Personal s summer imer address, eee VA. 





Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


TWO NEW SONGS 


‘a4 J. LEWIS BROWNE. 
“THE DARE DAYS, MY DEARIE,” 


words by 
Frank L. Starton. 
“MORS ET VITA," text by Wu. F. Co tzine. 
Also just cy the oe ane revised edition of 
the same com ‘ka for piano. 
THE 1OHN- CHURC “a CO.. Publishers, 
Cincinnati.—New York ‘ork—Chicago. 


PARIS. 











BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. — 


Mme. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mme. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
1s9 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert 

Care Oliver Ditson Co., 





Boston. 








Boston. 














Address: Boston, Mass 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 





Boston 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston, 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Dircctor, 
30 Haatington Ayenac, 
BOSTON, 


Grimm’s Simple | Met Method of Modern Harmony, 


50, and 


Grimm’s Practical Mi Method for Beginners on the 
Pian@ Price $1 00, are standard works. Musl- 
clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers 
THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
165 a and 107 West 4t West éth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The MONTREAL C0 CONSERVATORY MUSIC 


x areal ‘e anada. 











938 & 940 Dorchester Street, 
For Prospectus apply 
c. B. SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


DOR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
effects desired in singin 
ScHOOL oF Vocal TECHNIC, 101 South jeventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Making of a Singer.” 





Send for booklet, “ 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de Ooms Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Ca 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: au Central Park West. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number ry pupils. 
Studio: Residence: 
6os Carnegie Hall. 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


urs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal instruction. 











EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 


Studio: 131 West Fifty~—sixth Street. 


— HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORE. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
_3806 EAST 1 16th ST., NEW YORK. 2 
FOR PIANOFORTE _ 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 








SCHOOL 





600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 








too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


— Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol 


: ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go Tue St. Petersbourg. 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE, 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons, Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 


BCOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


PRIDA EISSLER, 


Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d@’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 





and Mend- 
onceau). 











Rapidly, easily and correct! Iv. uired b 
KIMON’S P SICAL SYSTEM. 
3 francs, post fron) 


imon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 
Muiie. GRACE LEE HESS 
SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Private lessons by 








Supplementary Education. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mre, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 











CLARA WINSTEN 


SOPRANO. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO, 


5 353 West 118th Street, 
NEW YORK 





Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director 1 Grove Musical Festiva's. 
President Int. Cor. School of Music. 

Sight ne and Theory Lessons by Mail. 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


18 West 19th Street, New York 





free. 





MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gained national fame as the representative musical 
institution of Michigan and one of the forem< 
and most exclusive conservatories in America 
branches of mesic, elocation, dramatic art, languages, 
by faculty of thirty-eight eminent instructors, 
ing world renowned artists. 
September 8 


st, largest 
All 


inclod- 
School year begins 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed 





DR. 
FRANKLIN 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 





BEATRICE FINE, Soprano, 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE 





HOMER MOORE, 


BARITONE.——<= 





Address: 210 W, [07th St., NEW YORK. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


resipence stuno: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upen application. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 











The Clavier Piano School 


A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 








Special Term fer Teachers and Players 





ending Saturday, 


Beginning Monday, July 6th 
Friday, July 3d 


August 15th. Enrollment Day, 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
in New York City In the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


For further particulars address CLAVIER HALL, 


11 West 22d St., New York. 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 





Joha E. Barkworth, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including: 
Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 


Cracurans Maitep on APrrLication. 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 








Chickering 


PIANOS 





Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING 2ates 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 















































A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘*"s3s5""° 


KRANICH & BACH 


proasce PLA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 








NEW YORK. 


| Signor Buzzi-Peccia, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Italian Method AS TAUGHT IN EUROPE. 
ARTESTIC, NATURAL SELF-CONTROL. 
Vcices Placed, Artists Coached. Highest Indoraement 
RESIDENT STUDIO, 572 Park Ave., NEW YORK. 
Pamphlet sent on application. 
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ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 


Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINERTONE "ets 


Pianofortes, 
THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Buliding, 
aan 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


























FROM FIRST TO LAST 
THE NAME HAS STOOD UNCHANGED, UNALTERED. 


All Mathushek Pianos have our name and address cast in the iron plates 
they also have our name and address in full on name-board, as follows . 





This design was used on the first piano manufactured by us and has been use 


ever since without any change whatsoever. 
Like nearly all articles of high reputation, the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the essential feature has been lost, either from 
misconception or misconstruction. Get the genuine. 
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Weber Pianos. 


Bf Kas which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
















which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 















WEBER WAREROOMS: 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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PETERSBERG-ON-THE-R 


HINE, } 


news which made the most stir 


in Berlin during the past few 
came from New York, and 
nothing more than a mere 
anard Ihe papers here assert 
that the Staats Zeitung and 

er New York papers had 
mulgated news to the effect 
that Cosima Wagner would come 
New York with a troupe oft 
her own, and with the whole 
iyreuth apparatus, in order to 
give “Parsifal” in an authen 
d version before Conried 

ild produce the work there 
Of course all these sensa 

mal rumors are simple fabrica 
ns, and I agree with our 


Variationist when he says, “What would the boys do with 
out ‘Parsifa On this de of the herring pond the 
canard had been laid at the door of the Berlin correspond 
ent of the New York Staats-Zcitung, but he promptly and 
decidedly denies the impeachment, and as he is an honest 
and capable newspaper man (and by no means what the 
Staats-Zeitung is wont to designate as an “irresponsible 
party’), I believe that Herr Bratter had nothing to do with 
the fake news 
Ge €& 

The 1 e¢ it becomes apparent by the withdrawal of im 
portant names of German artists, and the whole of the 
Bayreuth and Munich contingents, that the coming Wagner 
monument unveiling celebration will not be a national af 
fair, the stronger grows the evidence that from an inter 
national viewpomt the attendance will be a representative 
is well as an interesting one 

The much abused and harassed Leichner committee will 
no doubt find some solace in the following list of French 


} 


just published by the Paris who in 


of 


Figaro, 
Wagner by 
of the 
Saint-Saéns, 


ie 


= 


tend to do homage to t Richard 


£ genius 


m the occasion of the ceremony un 
Wagner monument 
Paladilhe, A 

Hal 
become popular in Germany), the 
ers, \ Lefebvre 


work, more 


iling of the serlin 
Bruneau, Charpen 
of 


Hillemacher broth 


enet, Ernest Reyer 


tier, Chevillard, Reynaldo n (many whose songs 


neent d'Indy, Joncieres (whose choral 


performed frequently in 
Maréchal, 


to 


‘Judith,” has been 


France ) Messager, Wormser 


be 


Salvayre 


Germany than in 


(the author of the vutiful musik the “Prodigal Son”) 
Richard III,” has met 

Furthermore, the 
of all 


Government 


whose opera, 


] . 
lsewhere 


and Pierne 


with in France and « 


success 


directors, well as the conductors, musical insti 


as 


tutes subventioned by the French will be 


delegated to attend the said ceremony. Hence France will 
be of the 


and important 


one best represented countries on that solemn 


artistic occasion 

Ge €& 

From a letter which Leopold Godowsky sent me from 
“Mr. Aron 
son (my future assistant and private secretary) and I are 
going from here for a week to Holland and Belgium. We 
shall reach Berlin not later than the roth of September 
my principal 


Cromer, in England, I quote the following: 


As you know, Maurice Aronson was as 
sistant at the Chicago Conservatory for four years, and has 
distinguished himself to such an extent that I was anxious 
to get him to Berlin to help me in my teaching. He 
a man of exceptionally fine qualities, and I am sure that 
On the 6th 
[A 


suc 


is 


he will appeal to you as a man and musician 
in Norderney 
great 


concert 
Godowsky far to 
cess he met on that occasion I take the liberty of doing it 
for him, and can recount that and ap- 
plauded to the echo, and had to play no less than five en 
The news of my greai 


I played in the symphony 


is too modest state what 


he was cheered 


' 6 - are » ¢ : 
cores !] severe accident’ was a 








surprise to me It seems that it spread all over the work 
for I had telegrams and letters from many different place 

I did not realize that so great a number of people t 
such kind interest in me * My pupils have don 
good work her: Alma Stencel is progressing mort 
rapidly now than she ever did before Myrtle Elvin is 
doing well Eisner has made great progress Willy 
Schagewitch has also done better work, but he had to re 
turn to Berlin owing to his mother’s illness. The other 


pupils you do not know personally except Miss Dérémeaux 


whose pianistic prospects are of the very best 

Mr. Aronson himself speaks in the following modest 
but hopeful manner about his future Berlin career: “Mr 
Godowsky’s reference to me in his letter to you is a source 
of pride and pleasure to me. It will make it the harder 
for me, however, to spare you a disappointment. I look 
forward with the keenest anticipation to my sojourn in 
Berlin. There are a number of my pupils coming from 


Chicago to Berlin this month to continue their studies with 


me in Berlin. If my success there will but in a measure 
approach that which was mine while in America, I shall 
feel very, very happy to have for a number of years at 
least forsaken the land of the almighty dollar 
eZ €& 
As I am quoting letters I might as well cite one from 
Richard Burmeister, the eminent pianist, who states that 


he will begin his activity as pedagogue at the Dresden Royal 


Conservatory today; that he will come to Berlin this 
month; that he will give a concert here with orchestra on 
December 19, at which he will perform among other 


things his own arrangement of the Liszt “Concerto Pa 
thétique,” and that on December 8 he will be the soloist 
of a Dresden Philharmonic concert 

At Berlin yesterday and day before yesterday Prof 
Josef Schlar, of Wiesbaden, conducted two so called “gala” 


performances at the Royal Opera, which by command of 


audience 


His Majesty the Emperor were given before an 

comprising the guests and other high personages of mil 
itary rank whom William II invited for the festivities at 
the Ruhmeshalle Hall of Glory The house bill on the 
first evening contained the “manceuvre picture,”’ “Doeb 
feritz,” by the uncrowned German poeta laureatus, Josef 
Lauff, to which the Wiesbaden court conductor wrote the 
incidental music Also there were given the first and 
fourth acts of “Carmen,” with the usual cast. By com 
mand of the Emperor, and, too, because of the usual 
autumnal grand parade, Ignace Bruell’s two act opera 
“The Golden Cross” was revived with new scenery and 
costumes, and in a newly studied version. Naval was the 
Gontram, and Frau Herzog was the Christine, a part 


which in 1878 was “created” in Berlin by Lilli Lehmann, 
“The Golden Cross” having then had its first performance 
Thi 
the 


at the Berlin Royal Opera s mediocre work made its 
successful all 


given even in New York, where Emil Fischer was the Bom 


circuit over civilized globe, and was 


bardon. The part was last night taken by Herr Nebe, 
who has less voice and humor than Fischer commanded 
at that time. Miss Rothauser sang the part of Theresa, 


and Herr Berger was the Nicolas, while the new scenery 
was painted Messrs. Kautsky brothers and Rottonara 
formerly of Vienna, now of the Berlin Royal Opera 


by 


oe 
. 


iN 


‘ 


The only other musical event worth mentioning (or per 


haps not worthy of mention) which took place in Berlin 


during the past week was the first production of a new 


operetta by Heinrich Reinhardt, entitled “Der liebe 


Schatz” (“The Sweetheart’), at the Neues Koerigliches 
Opera Theater. The success which Director Ferenczy’s 
Central Theater operetta company had scored with the 


same composer’s operetta, “Das Suesse Maedel,”’ had en 
couraged him to take up the next opus also. bet it did 
All Berlin are of 
that metodies abound 


not success the critics 


the 


prove a 


unanimous opinion the which 











n Reimbhardt's latest peretta areé f the 1 trite. con 
nonplace Viennese 1 er ane brett vhn 
treats of the old story of the girl who cannot make up 
her mind to choos« between two lovers) even wi 
than the musi Under the circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that [The Sweetheart” did not meet \ 
much succes und that h aj é was b ved 
upon it should | credited t the perfor ‘ 
chorus sang so out of tune it the d nat 
critic has it s< ded at rh | der ( 
is due the singing and acting of M Mia We | 
Henry Wildner and Carl Schu Rudolf A 
SS eS 
The more scarce the good produ ' n f . af 
modern operetta, are growing, the 1 e diligent ‘ 
diggers among the operetta direct S t , fir i ri 
material among the old worl Hence the prop i re 
ival ot Jacobow sky's I rminic t Pa I ind tha 1 | < 
[rip to Venice” at Vienna. This latter operetta Off 
has probably never before been prod 1 in Austs 
Germa and therefore. a 7 ‘ i 
ge, can be con perf I . 
A ad Le \ ge 1) I < 
I der whi ythy tit ‘ 

Bouffes in P I 8 g 
Offenbach’s best cre ‘ é id cl vik t 
falls between the same < { er \I eur et M ‘ 
Denis,” which prece 1 it, and by Ml f é 
Regiment which f ved it Tr} libret by 
and Moineaux W é t re < i 
< eC ¢ é \ ¢ ) 

I Patroc Val t t Ve c ) 
land iv Paris, being deeme« ew Fren d 
at the same time 1 q witty « g r Vie 
ences 
> a 
Dav before ve terday there died nha | 
known composer and conductor Labit I 
nearly fifty years was a n I nd for et 
thirty years he was the conductor of the Car Kt 
Orchestra. He was a n of the well known dance 
poser, Josef Labitzk wl August 18, 1881, died t 
Carlsbad, where from 1835 S68 he w } pre i 
ecessor as Kur Orchestr onductor The younger | 
ky was born near ( October g 
He received his MUsicz cat it the P 2 
nd Le psic conset r | e wel t rng 1 
where he was violinist in the national concerts, the New 
Philharmonic Society and at Her Majesty’s Opera He 
In September, 1853, he became s violinist and c ert 
master of the Carlsbad Kur Orchestra, and on October 8 
1868. became his father’s successor as conductor of that 
organization. In this capacity hi t distinguished meri 
was the furtherance of classic musi nd to pave the way 
for the compositions of R rd Wagner August Labit 
zky’s symphony and Wagner concerts at the Posthof were 
always frequented by rt | g d truly musical ele 
ment among the visitors to (¢ On the ocx n of 
his seventieth birthday anniversat e retired from é 
service, and lived since t year at Re enhall, where 
died last Saturday 
= = 
The Hekking-Schnal W g g ‘ 
give their popular cha rt rees ring t next 
season at the Beethoven Ha f | I 1 
monie. The other tric g M S I 
Halir and Dechert, will giv ‘ é 
as usual, at the Singakad« ( ! t 
able institute will resume ret i ) e f 
work to be sung by thet under Profs 
Schumann’s direction being 5 n Para 
Peri.’ 
4 eS 
Gustave Charpentier will soon finish a new opera, which 
is to have its initial performance not at Paris, but at Vi 
enna. The composer of “Louise” w pleased with th 
reception of this latter work at the Austrian capita 
that he concluded that his next opera should be broug] 
out in Vienna. The curious part of the story (or perhaps 
only of the advance puffs) is that Charpentier is said t 
have lived in Vienna for several months incognito, and tha 
during this time he worked there upon his new opera, the 
subject of which is as yet a secret. Now he is in Par 
but intends to go back to Vienna in the fall, when he will 
hand to Mahler the finished score of his new work 
et eo 
Another composer who is looking for “local colors 
the best known among the Franco-Swiss music directof 
Monsieur E. Jaques-Dalcroze He has asked for and r 
ceived permission from the Swiss Government t vin the 
Swiss Army Corps during the manceuvre exercises, which 
will take place the middle of this month. The obyect of 
this pseudo-soldiering is to fmd musical inspiration in mili 


tary songs 
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ve =  GRENOGLE ~ LOoKING WEST. 


Che Berlioz Festival 


= 


ITH the Wagner 
Festival at Mu- 
nich, the celebra- 
the centenary of 
Grenoble ranks 


tion of 
Berlioz at 
among the most important 
events in Europe 
The attention 


musical 
this season. 
of the entire musical world 
focalized on this 
little city—the 
the Alps’— 

four 


has been 
beautiful 
“Queen of 

where during 
throngs of people of many 
assem- 


days 
nationalities have 
bled to render homage to 
the greatest musical genius 
France has yet produced. 
Although Berlioz was 
not as some suppose a 
Grenoble, for he 
was born November 11, 
1803, at !a Cdote-Saint- 
André, a commune of 5,000 
inhabitanis a score of miles 
here, and where 
has 


na- 


tive of 


from also 


in his memory been 
erected a fine monument, yet being Dauphinois and having 
passed much of his time in this the capital of the Dauphiné, 
which he regarded as his home, it is but fitting that this 
ommon centre should cherish him as its most gifted son 


and honor him accordingly. 


Apropos of the birthplace of Berlioz—many biographers 
having insisted that it was Lyons or Vienne rather than 
Grenoble, Berlioz himself took up the “important subject” 
and said: “No, it was neither; it was the little village of 
la Céte-Saint-André that cradled me, which did not boast 
much, and which some of my compatriots affect to despise, 
but it had at least a mayor, an adjunct, a justice of the 
peace and a chief blacksmith. Indeed, this blacksmith had 
his shop directly under my father’s house, and to him I 
can but feel that I am not a little indebted. For his anvil 
strokes woke me at 4 o'clock all the mornings of my early 
years, and their noisy cadences have contributed not a little 
to develop in me the sense of rhythm of which, strange to 


” 


say, my enemies assert that I am destitute. 


As I doubt if many of the readers of THe Musica 
CourigR have visited this part of France, so strangely neg- 
lected by the majority of tourists, I would like to call at- 
tention to its almost unequaled situation among the Alps 
of Southeastern France—a situation which forms a uniquely 
picturesque setting to the fétes of Berlioz—that oracle of 
natural beauty and master of descriptive music. Most peo- 
ple associate the name of Grenoble with gloves, walnuts 
and cement, but shake their heads when asked in what part 
of Europe it is. In fact, I have been asked if it were not 
in Spain! It is about ten hours southeast from Paris, six 
hours north from Marseilles, less than three from Lyons 
and 40 miles from Aix-les-Bains. Its inhabitants, exclusive 
of an army division, number 70,000, augmented by a large 
surrounding population, which contributes to make it an 


animated centre. Some 30,000 of both sexes are engaged in 


at Grenoble. 


GRENOBLE, FRANCE, AUGUST 18, 1903. 


making gloves of the finest kid variety, the annual output 
of which reaches the large total of 1,200,000 dozens, valued 
at first cost at $7,000,000—of which more than $1,000,000 
worth go to the United States. However, it is a university 
as well as a manufacturing city, and many foreign stu- 
dents, including Americans, come here for the summer and 
winter courses in language, the French spoken being of a 
specially pure character. But what makes Grenoble one of 
the most interesting places in France is its magnificent situ- 
ation and surroundings, while at the same time it is a point 
of departure for a wide range of promenades and mountain 
excursions. At the apex of the angle formed by the rivers 
Isére and Drac, and backed by the mountains of the Grande 
Chartreuse, the city level in itself faces two valleys whose 
loveliness and richness of verdure baffle description. On 
every hand snow capped mountains meet the eye and are 
lost in the clouds. The interior of the town is a combina- 
tion of the ancient and modern. Emerging from the nar- 
row, well kept streets of the older quarters one comes into 
large and modern squares bright with flowers and plashing 
fountains and surrounded by Parisian shops and cafés. It 
is really a miniature Paris. The art gallery contains ex 
amples by Rubens, Veronese, Rembrandt, Delacroix and 
others, including Fantin-Latour’s glorious conception of the 
apotheosis of Berlioz; while the library boasts of 250,000 
volumes and a valuabie collection of ancient manuscripts. 
Two rare works are kept insured at $20,000 each. Grenoble 
is also coming to be more and more an industrial centre 
through the utilization of the water power of the Alpine 
streams and glaciers, by which force, heat and light are 
now being supplied, and the city is taking to itself the new 
title of “The White Coal Capital.””. The United States is 


SCENES OF THE GREAT BERLIOZ CENTENARY FESTIVAL AT GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 
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ws AS PLACE VICTOR HUGO, GRENOBLE 











represented here by a consul and vice consul, and England The first day of the festival proper was devoted to a ond day, in a pouring rain, these thousands of aspiring 


formal reception of the members of the jury in the musical musicians assembled in the various theatres and halls for 
competition, to the welcoming of arriving guests, to a mili- the “lecture a vue”—the sight reading contest—for the 
tary torchlight procession, and to excellent band concerts French are great advocates, and rightly too, of a thorough 
in the public squares, and notably in the Jardin de Ville, mastery of “solfége.” 


and Italy by vice consuls. 
Interesting also is the city from a historical point of view 
\ Roman settlement in 122 B. C., called Cularo; a bishopric 





in 375 A. D., under the Emperor Gratian, and called Gra 
tianapolis, hence Grenoble, it went through many vicissi- where were rendered selections from Saint-Saéns, Reyer The unveiling of the new statue of the master—Greno 
tudes in the Middle Ages, ble’s conception of a 
followed by the Inquisition Dauphinois by a Dauph 
against the Vaudois and inois—was to have taken 
sanguinary religious wars. # ; ee ae ail place that day at 10 o'clock 
Here, too, in 1788 the , Ve ae As if in sympathy with the 
peat Ree ee career of Berlioz, the el 


French Revolution had its 
beginnings In 1815, on c 
the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, Grenoble was 
the first large town to 
open to him its gates, and 


: ments disposed of man's 
: : proposing, and on account 
of the terrific downpour 


the dedication was post 





poned until the same after 





noon at § o'clock But 
though Old Sol deigned 


i to 


show himself at intervals 


the rooms and furniture 
he used are still shown 
From a military point of 


view it is a city of the first during the noon hours, 


class, surrounded by moat poor Berlioz was evidently 
and ramparts, and protect destined to have his statue 
ed by forts on dominating 
hills, which bristle with 
bastions and = guns. Its 
eminent men include the 
Chevalier Bayard, the 
knight without fear and 
without reproach; Vau 
canson, the meghanician; 
Stendhal, the writer; Con 
diac, the  philosepher; 
Casimir Périer, Minister 
of Finance; Jouvin, glove 
machine inventor; Sappey 


unveiled and baptized at 
the same time, for the ele 
ments were again un 
chained, and the umbrella 
fakirs came in for their 
share of the harvest 

The statue is by Urbain 
Basset, a native of Gren 
oble, who, like Gustave 
Doré, who made_ some 
clever caricatures of Ber 
lioz, is quite as skillful a 
violinist as an artist. The 


and Ding, sculptors; pedestal of granite and 


Hébert, Berthier and Fan 
tin-Latour, painters 
At this writing, in its 


marble, with the legend 
“Hector Berlioz 1803 
1869,”" harmonizes well with 


the bronze of the figure 


gala dress, decorated with 
which represents the com 


thousands of flags and 
poser in standing posture, 


banners, its streets throng 
one hand uplifted near the 


ed with people, Grenobte 
presents an animated ap ear as if holding a shell 
pearance At the station a from which to absorb na 


huge triumphal arch bear ture’s sounds, and in the 


ing the inscription “Cen other a pen in readiness 


tenary of Berlioz” greets 
the visitors, while smalles 


to record the inspirations 
of the Divine Muse 


arches are to be seen in The ceremony was great 


many streets proclaiming 
“Glory to Berlioz.” Spe 
cial trains are run from 
Lyons and all neighboring 
towns. Hotel accommoda- 
tions are at a premium, 
and the lycées, schools and 
public buildings, halls and 
quarters of all kinds are 
utilized for sleeping pur 


ly curtailed owing to the 
inclement weather, and af 
ter the announcement that 
the longer addresses which 
were to have been given 
could be read in the pa 
pers of the next day, the 
martial strains of the 
“Marseillaise,” as orches 
trated by Berlioz, burst 
poses. upon the ear, executed by 
two large military bands 
The full program of the and by a chorus of 400 of 
fétes comprised events oc- Tue Statue To Hector Beriioz at GRENOBLE. the children of the public 
cupying four days, under 
the honorary presidency « 
thor of the operas “Sigurd” and “Salammbo,” 
ber of the Institute and Grand Officer of the Legion of celebration which attracted no fewer than 157 musical or- 


appointed ganizations, including singing societies of all kinds, brass himself once filled 
unearthing the score for these Grenoble fétes. His version 


hymn, Rouget de 





schools 


f Ernst Reyer, the au- and Berlioz. The second day was largely occupied with the It is not, by the way, generally known that Berlioz or 
mem- great international musical competition, a feature of the chestrated this national hymn, and M. Tiersot, the li 
brarian of the Paris Conservatory—a post which Berlioz 
has done something quite remarkable in 


Honor; while the French Government had 
through the Minister of Public Instruction for its special bands, trumpeters and mandolin clubs, coming from France, 
representative M. Gabriel Fauré, the well known composer Italy, Switzerland, Monaco, Algiers and Tunis. was dedicated to the author of the 
and organist of the Madeleine at Paris. As early as 8 in the morning of Saturday, the sec- Lisle Following the oration of M. De Beylié, president of 
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the festival committee, the statue was unveiled amid shouts 
of applause, while the bands took up the inspiring “Marche 
Hongroise,” from the “Damnation of Faust.” There oc- 
curred at this moment a touching incident: Felix Wein- 
gartner, the eminent critic and orchestral conductor, placed 
at the foot of the statue a large wreath as Germany’s 
tribute, bearing the inscription in German, “To the Illus- 
trious Master, Grenoble, August 15, 1903.” The enthu- 
siasm with which this gracious act was greeted was loud 
and long. 


The same afternoon the musical competition was in full 
swing all over the city. For the most part it consisted of 
the rendition of a “morceau imposé” (or competitive num- 
ber) and an optional selection. I attended perhaps the 
most imporiant competition at the Municipal Theatre. This 
old building was like a furnace—so poor is the ventilation, 
if indeed there be any at all—and a warm reception was 
given the singing societies by the rather mixed audience 
present. The séance opened with some rather small soci- 
eties from neighboring towns, and the singing could hardly 
be called first class; in fact, France is far behind Germany, 
England and Italy in the matter of chorus singing. 

Later on, however, one was well repaid for the discomfort 
by the excellent ensemble work of the Harmonie of Lyons 
and that of a large Algerian society in native costume; fez 
and white burnoose contrasting well with their swarthy 
skin, and led by a virtuoso with flowing locks like unto the 
foliage of a tree. The last numbers of the afternoon—*Tu 
es Petrus,” of Palestrina, and a fine modern example of 
Italian part song by Ricordi—were rendered in absolutely 
masterly fashion by the large Academia di Canto Chorale of 





PHOTOGRAPH OF BERLIOZ FROM AN Om PAINTING. 


eighty mixed voices from Turin. The women dressed alike 
n simple white gowns—such a relief after the rainbow ef- 
fects of the female portion of many of our American cho- 
uses—sang with a smoothness and delicacy that I have 
rarely heard equaled; while the men furnished a discreet 
yet ample background. Such exquisite phrasing, shading 
and tonal balance quite opened the eyes of the French sing- 
ers present, and was received with tumultuous applause. Of 
course, they carried off first honors, and were obliged to re- 
peat the last number. Still hungering for more the audience 
recalled them for a second encore, to which they responded 
by singing in excellent French the “Marseillaise,” which 
compliment quite captured their patriotic listeners. This 
ame chorus gave a concert the following morning at the 
cathedral which was largtly attended. The program in- 
cluded the Psalm of Marcello, the Evening Prayer and 
Super Flumina” of Gounod, and notably the “Quareus 
Me,” from the Requiem of Berlioz. In fact, it was the only 
pportunity at these fetes to hear the religious and purely 
vocal music of the great French orchestral writer. This se- 
ection is written entirely without accompaniment, yet such 
was the smoothness of the execution that one would have 
imagined the soft diapasons of an organ played by a mas- 
ter hand. In the evening, although the skies pour forth 
unceasingly, nothing can dampen the innate gayety of these 
Latins; and the streets are full of noise, with the singing 
of crowds of fun makers and brass bands playing airs of a 
more popular nature than those of Berlioz. The grand ball 
it the Municipal Gymnasium is the principal attraction, and 
there one sees the gilded youth turn night into day with the 
aid of the seductive rhythm of that international dance—the 
waltz. 
The third day of the fétes is happily enlivened by the 
appearance of the sun and a fine, cool and bracing morn- 


ing whets the appetite for the really musical treats, artistic 
from every point of view, that are to follow. At 9g in 
the morning occurs the honorary competition, or the 
“finals,” so to speak, for the money prizes; then at noon 
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a banquet of 200 covers at the Municipal Gymnasium is 
offered to members of the press and representatives of 
foreign powers, and at which our consul seated beside 
Weingartner, the well known chef d’orchestre, represented 
the great republic of the new world. At the close of the 
repast, during the toasts, Weingartner makes a_ short 
speech in excellent French, though tinctured with a slight 
Teutonic accent. In eloquent terms he drinks to the 
eternal success of French music, and states how greatly 
Berlioz has inspired him. His toast is warmly applauded, 
and to preserve the “local color,” as it were, many of those 
present indulge in some enthusiastic “hochs!” 


Interesting to the spectator was the long procession of 
157 musical societies which took place in the afternoon 
through the principal streets black with throngs of people. 
During some of the halts it was amusing to watch some 
of the mere jovial paraders disport themselves in the 
“cake walk,” which is quite the rage in Europe this sea- 
son. This procession, although most picturesque with 
multi-colored banners and the costumes of the Tunisians, 
Algerians, Italians and Swiss was rather too discordant 
even for the lovers of close harmony. For the bands fol- 
lowing one another at intervals of a hundred yards, more 
or less, and each one playing a different tune in a different 
key, caused a musical pandemonium such as is rarely sur- 
passed even Coney Island in its noisiest mood. The 
parade finally wound up in the public gardens where oc- 
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curred the distribution of prizes, which were won by the 
Harmonie, of Lyons; the Academia Corale, of Turin; the 
Chorale, of Tunis. Of the instrumentalists, the Harmonie, 
of Cette; the Fanfare, of Lyons, and the Mandolinata, of 
Geneva, carried off first honors. 


But we have now to chronicle the two great concerts on 
the evening and afternoon of the last two days of the cen- 
tenary, given by the orchestra from the Casino of Aix- 
les-Bains, and conducted by three of the most eminent 
conductors in Europe, assisted by soloists of the very first 
rank. The first concert was entirely devoted to the pro 
duction of Berlioz’s great work, the “Damnation of Faust.” 
Every seat in the small and entirely inadequate Municipal 
Theatre had been sold days before. In comparison to the 
prices at Munich the seats were most reasonable—12 francs 
for one concert, or 18 for the two. Every seat in 
the house was sold, and those who delayed securing places 
found it difficult to obtain admission. It was a most bril- 
liant scene, with an abundance of evening toilets, hand 
some women in handsome gowns, and everyone so atten- 
tive that it seemed as if the faces of the audience re 
flected all the changing moods of the orchestra. In the 
box of honor in the centre of the first balcony sat Wein- 
gartner, who was seen to applaud frequently and heartily. 

The eight principal scenes of the “Damnation” were 
written in 1829, but the integral work as heard Sunday 
night was not completed until October 19, 1846. In 1828 
Berlioz, then a student at the Conservatoire, first became 
acquainted with Goethe’s masterpiece through the medium 
of Gérard de Nerval’s translation So profoundly im 
pressed was he that he could not leave the book, but read 
it over and over again, at table, in the theatre, in the 
streets everywhere. The translation contains several frag 
ments in verse, and “unable to resist the temptation,” says 
Berlioz in his memoires, “I set them to music, and without 
having heard a note of what I had written, got them en 
graved at my own expense.” This was the first work he 
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ever published, and it appeared under the title, “Eight 
Scenes from “Faust,” comprising the Easter Hymn, the 
“Ronde des Paysans,” the Ballet of Sylphs, the Song 
of the Rat, that of the Flea, the Song of the King of 
Thule (composed near Grenoble, September 14, 1828), the 
Romance of Marguerite and the Mephisto Serenade. 
Fifteen years later he took up the work again, and began 
to elaborate it into the form as we know it today. He 
wrote the greater part during the course of a trip across 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia and Silesia. Five-sixths of 
the libretto are Berlioz’s work, and he seems to have writ 
ten both music and words together. The introduction of 
Scene I was written in a wayside inn on the Austrian 
frontier; at Vienna he wrote the Scene on the Banks of 
the Elbe and the “Ballet des Sylphes.” At Vienna also 

and in a single night!—was written the colossal setting of 
the “Rakoczy March.” The “Ronde des Paysans” was 
written in the gaslight of a shop in Budapest. At Prague, 
rising in the middle of the night, he wrote the Chorus of 
Angels; at Breslau, the Students’ Latin Chorus; the 
great trio, “Ange adoré,” was composed at the country 
seat of the Baron de Montville, near Rouen; the rest was 
finished at Paris—in his own rooms, in a café in the 
Tuileries Gardens, and even on a milestone in the Boule 
vard du Temple. To use his own words: “I wrote when 
and where I could. I did not seek ideas. I let them come, 
and they came in the most unexpected order. Once 
launched I made the verses which I required according as 
the musical ideas came to me, and I composed my score 
with an ease I have rarely experienced in my other works. 
When at last the entire sketch was finished, I set myself 
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to go over it all afresh, to polish the various parts, unite 
them, to mold them together with al! the tenacity and 
patience of which I am capable, and to complete the in- 
strumentation which was only indicated here and there. 
I regard this work as one of the best I have produced.” 

The “Damnation of Faust” was first performed without 
much success in Paris at the Opéra Comique on Decem- 
ber 6 and 20, 1846, under the title of “Opera Legend,” the 
author justifying the title by reason of the impossibility of 
properly presenting the work on the stage. He hesitated 
over the choice of a suitable name, first calling it an 
“Opéra de Concert,” then an “Opera Legend,” and finally 
a “Dramatic Legend” (1854). 

Berlioz was not destined to see the third integral per- 
formance of this work in France, for it did not occur un- 
til February 18, 1877. That day it was given in two con- 
cert halls at the same time by the orchestras of Pasdeloup 
and Colonne, and was received with enthusiasm. Its suc- 
cess since then has been continually increasing. 

The “Damnation of Faust” was rendered Sunday even- 
ing, the 16th, at Grenoble, by the orchestra ‘and chorus 
from the Casino of Aix-les-Bains, the former consisting of 
eighty and the latter of seventy executants, under the ex- 
who is also the con- 





cellent leadership of Léon Jéhin, 
ductor of the orchestra at Monte Carlo. 

The soloists were: Marguerite, Mlle. Lina Pacary, of the 
Paris Opéra; Faust, M. Laffite, also of the Opéra; 
Mephistopheles, M. Daugis, of the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
Brandes, M. Ferrari, from the Bordeaux Opera. I 
was glad to see that no attempt made to stage the 
but that it was given as a cantata without 
followed out the idea 


and 
was 
“Damnation,” 
costumes. In this they 


scenery or 
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of the author, who in 1840 indicated humorously that his 
production was only a “concert work,” even if it did 
“disconcert” the traditions and ideas of his time 

The first part (the “Damnation” being divided into four 
parts and twenty scenes) opens with the plaint of Dr. 
Faustus, alone in the fields of Hungary at sunrise. Laf- 
fite, who was substituted for Cossira (indisposed), was 
probably an improvement on the latter, whom I heard at 
Aix last week in “Lohengrin.” 

The “Peasants’ Round,” now interrupting Faust’s revery, 
was well given by the mixed chorus, which had evidently 
been well trained, many of them singing without the score 


Aside from some rather crude voices, the rendition was 
marked by great smoothness and beauty of tone. 

I particularly enjoyed Jéhin’s interpretation of the 
“Hungarian March,” which closes the first part. In de- 


picting the effect of an advancing army, the orchestra was 
very adroitly managed. Commencing lightly, afar off, the 
march by an almost imperceptible crescendo becomes more 
and more warlike, and ends in a perfect tumult of brass. 
It was, of course, insistently encored, as it is the most 
popular if not the most stirring number of the entire work. 

In the second part the appearance of Mephistopheles be- 
fore Faust in his study introduced the diabolical idea, 
which was excellently portrayed by M. Daugés in voice, 
grace of person and sarcasm of manner. 

In the next scene we have the Cave of Auerbach at 
Leipsic, with the rush of winds so marvelously orches- 
trated, and the famous chorus of students, who drunk as 
they are, sing a rousing four part fugue, and on this par- 
ticular occasion sang it very well. Why Mephisto should 


call such men “bestial” we wonder. They are a thirsty 
mob, but beasts can’t sing fugues no matter the length or 
breadth of their thirst. It is an instance of Berlioz, the 
composer, getting the better of Berlioz, the librettist. An 
odd fact that while he was a student at the conservatory 
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his whole nature revolted at the thought of fugues, and 
their dry, almost arbitrary rules; yet they are constantly 
appearing in his work, and in this instance he seems to go 
out of his way to introduce one. 

The two curious solos, the song of the “Flea” and that 
of the “Rat” (on which theme the students’ fugue was 
constructed), occur also in this scene 

The small role of Brander, if indeed it can be called a 
role, was conscientiously and satisfactorily interpreted by 
Ferrari 
‘Ballet of Sylphs” 
however 


the baritone 
The familiar 
encore. I have 


received an insistent 


heard it, more delicately given 
Probably this was due to the dif 


the large Chatelet in Paris and the 


by Colonne in Paris. 
ference in size between 
small theatre. 
The third part is perhaps the most interesting of all, in 
cluding as it does the famous Gothic song, the “King of 
Thule,” sung most artistically by Mile. Lina Pacary; the 
serenade of Mephisto (repeated), where Berlioz treats 
the orchestra as a huge guitar (it was originally written 
for guitar accompaniment) ; the “Menuet des Follets,” with 


Gren ble 


its fantastic conception, picturesque crescendos and taking 
rhythm; the great duo between Faust and Marguerite, and 
the superb trio with Mephistopheles, both of which num 
bers were sung with temperament and dramatic feeling 
The long continued applause and enthusiasm of the audi 
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ence must have been most gratifying to these artists after 
their really sincere and soul satisfying effort. 

A plaintive romance for the English horn, expressively 
played by Mr. Berthet, began the fourth part. The Eng- 
lish horn was perhaps the favorite instrument of Berlioz. 


In his great treatise on orchestration (1844) he speaks of 
follows: 

“It is an orchestral voice at once dreamy, melancholic 
and noble, whose tone makes one think of bygone days, 
of distant and any 
other instrument when the composer desires to call to mind 


it as 


scenes, which renders it superior to 


images and sentiments of the past, when he wishes to 
make the heart vibrate in tender souvenirs.’ 

Besides the Romance, the most noticeable features of 
this fourth and last part are the “Invocation of Faust to 


the ample organ of M. La 
so wild and diabolical that 


Nature,” well interpreted by 
fitte, the “Ride to the Abyss,” 
one seems himself laid hold of and borne away, and finally 
the “Celestial Chorus,” following the “Apotheosis of Mar- 
guerite,” whose angelic strains, while terminating this mas 
terpiece, soothe and tranquillize the soul 

What shall we say now of the interpretation? 
The orchestra 


In every 
respect well worthy of the work of Berlioz 
performers 
the 
the best orchestra I have 


seemingly younger recruited 


Paris 


is made up of 
from the 
of Monte 
ever heard at a summer 
second to those of Boston and Chicago, or orchestras any 
where of the first Considering the immense dif 
ficulty of the music of Berlioz, the technic of the orchestra 
Much praise is also due 
“chef d’orchestre” of 


orchestras of and fine orchestra 
In fact it is 


resort 


best 
Carlo. 


such as Aix, and a close 


class 


from Aix is really astonishing. 
to Léon Jéhin, perhaps the leading 


France, for his conscientious and brilliant interpretation, 


which seemed to penetrate to the very depths of the work, 
details of this 


and to place in antithesis the innumerable 


glorious score. Praise also for the manner in which Jéhin 
had disciplined his men, and for the respectful care with 
of such attacked. Two 


offered the 


was 


after 


magnitude 
nductor 


which a work 


souvenirs were the cé second 
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part; one, a large golden lyre, in the name of the musi 
cians of the orchestra, expressive of gratitude to their 
eminent leader for having made them thus intimately ac 


the other, a huge palm 
The 
devolving, upon 


quainted with the works of Berlioz; 
festival committee 
ists also the task 
Laffite, the tenor, possesses a powerful 
agreeable quality. Owing to the extreme range and the 
difficulties of the score many of his high notes were taken 
It is hardly necessary at this late day to note the 
either he writes in the trite style 


the solo 


of gold presented by 
were fully capable of 


them voice of 


falsetto. 
unvocal style of Berlioz; 
of the French dramatic school, or else he 
The chief accusation brought 


treats the voice 


as an orchestral instrument 
against Wagner should have been leveled at Berlioz. 


Laffite, besides possessing richness of voice, and that 


real tenor timbre so extremely rare, has withal an excel 


lent style and a prepossessing stage presence 
Quite astonishing was the ability displayed by M. 

Dangés in the role of Mephisto He is a young artist of 

whom we shall hear more some day. I believe he is 


hoping to come to New York to sing in grand opera be 


fore many moons have passed. Gifted with really a re 


markable bass voice, he achieved a thorough success, which 
was recognized by several recalls in a most artistic rendi 
tion of the “Mephisto Serenade,” the “Song of the Flea,” 
and in the trio with Faust and Marguerite. Mlle. Lina 


Pacary, of the Opéra, as Marguerite, was perhaps the least 
satisfactory of the trio. Of fine appearance, a trifle ma 
tronly, her enunciation was particularly clear, but she 


seemed if anything a little lacking in power and brilliancy 


more especially in the upper register. I had before re 
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marked this same defect in a recent hearing of her in 
“Lohengrin.” 

In the Grenoble audience, perhaps the most interested 
listener, aside from Weingartner,.as well as a master char- 
acter among the invited guests was M. Charles Berlioz, a 
cousin of the composer, 
and to whom he bears a 
striking resemblance. M. 
Ch. Berlioz, of Lanalou, 
Department of Heérault, 
also has the artistic temper 
ament which finds ex- 
pression in painting after 
the modern impressionist 
school, and some of his 
works are on exhibition here, 

For visitors who were 
unable to obtain entrance 
to the theatre, an excellent 
band concert was given in 
the Public Gardens by one 
of the prize winners. The 
Gardens themselves present 
a fairy like appearance— 
garlands of Japanese lan- 
terns suspended on all 
sides, and the foliage and 
flower beds _ illuminated 
with myriads of parti-col- 
ored electric lights. The 
fagade of the Hotel de Ville 
is also brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and bears in jets of 
flame the magic words 
“Hector Berlioz.” At the 
same time there is dancing 
in the public square, games 
in the athletic field, and 
nautical sports on the river 
It reminds one of the “14th 
of July” in Paris. 





But we are come to the 
last and most enjoyable day 
of the fétes, and the following is the program for the final 
concert on Monday afternoon: 

PART IL. 

Roman Carnival (Characteristic Overture). 

Romeo and Juliette (selections) 

Strophes, 

Madame Deschamps-Jéhin. 

Romeo Alone, Melancholy. Concert and Ball. Grand Féte at 

the House of Capulet. 

Harold in Italy (Symphony). Second part. 

Il'wo Melodies— 

Absence. 

The Young Breton Shepherd 

Mlle, Eléonore Blanc. 

Beatrice and Benedict (duo-nocturne). 

Mile, Eléanore Blanc and Madame Deschamps-Jéhin. 

Overture to the Corsair (after Lord Byron). 

Lecture upon Berlioz by M. Julien Tiersot, Librarian of the Paris 

Conservatory. 

Reading of an unpublished poem by Camille Saint-Saéns, entitled 
“For the Centenary of Berlioz,” read by M. Bréant, of the 
Gymnase Theatre, Paris 

PART II. 
The Fantastic Symphony 
Under the direction of M. Felix Weingartner 

The centenary committee in arranging the program of 
the fétes did not lose sight of the important fact that the 
works of Berlioz must be made known in order to have 
them liked. Hence for this grand concert as much 


variety and comprehensiveness is introduced as possible 
It would have been a pleasure to see something included 
~ 
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from “The Trojans,” where in such outspoken form is 
manifest the influence of Virgil and Berlioz; and also 
from the stupendous “Messe des Morts,” which, though 
the least known and understood, are certainly not the 
least important and characteristic efforts of Berlioz’s ex- 
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traordinary genius. But given the limited time—the con 
cert with the readings lasted nearly four hours as it was— 
the selections were commendable enough, and certainly, 
from the merely musical point of view, of the highest 
attractiveness. 

The first part of this second concert was directed by the 
able M. Georges Marty, now conductor of the Society 
of Conservatory Concerts at Paris, and formerly chief 
of the orchestra at the Opéra Comique. 

The Aix-les-Bains Orchestra occupied the entire stage, 
which rather appropriately, considering Berlioz’s love for 
nature, was set with a pastoral scene. A wonderfully 
descriptive piece of music was the “Roman Carnival” with 
which the concert opened. This overture is constructed 
of motifs taken principally from the second act of “Ben 
venuto Cellini” (Mardi Gras), to which it was destined 
after the completion of the work (1838) to serve as an 
introduction. The andante which is developed at length 
after the brilliant prelude is taken from the first act. The 
theme of the allegro is the saltarello in the opera. Shall 
we never see a revival, by the way, of “Benvenuto”? Liszt 
often conducted it at Weimar. The Carnival Overture 
was first played February 3, 1844, at Paris 

The orchestra did full justice to the local coloring and 
the tremendous finale. The same might be said of tne 
fine rendition of the “fragments” from “Romeo and 
Juliette.” They are taken from the first part of the work 
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which contains three numbers for orchestra, perhaps best 
known and most appreciated by dilettante. The first 
number is that magnificent scene of Romeo alone, wan- 
dering in the garden on a beautiful starlit night and per- 
ceiving the merrymaking at the brilliant féte which is 
being given in the palace 
of Capulet. The plaintive 
notes of the oboe in mourn 
ful reverie and the two 
principal symphonic motifs 
are happily contrasted—the 
f Romeo 
and the gay and joyous 


lovesick mood « 


dance tunes. This is cer 
tainly one of the most im 
passioned inspirations of 
Berlioz; every instrument 
seems to have a soul, a 
voice, to be a real person 
age. Never has orchestral 
expression attained to 
greater intensity 

The splendid “Romeo 
and Juliette’ Symphony 
was dedicated to Paganini 
in recognition of the fa- 
mous present of 20,000 
francs. “My debts paid,” 
writes Berlioz (Mémoires, 
Vol. I, p. 340), “seeing my 
self still possessed of a 
goodly sum, I thought only 
of employing it musically 
All other work must cease, 
I said to myself; I will 
write a masterwork, on a 
new and vast plan, a work 
grandiose, passionate an 
full of fancy; worthy, in 
short, to be dedicated to 
the illustrious artist to 
whom I owe so much.” 


Marty Paganini was obliged to 


Nice, whence he never re 
turned [he two musicians corresponded as to the 
subject of the great work, the violinist, how 
ever, leaving everything to Berlioz, who at last de 
cided upon a “symphony with choruses, vocal solos, and 
choral recitative, of which Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliette’ should be the sublime and ever new subject.’ 
Berlioz wrote the text in prose, which Emile Deschamps 
put into verse, and the musical composition occupied 
seven months, with but few days of interruption. “What 
an ardent life I lived all that time!” he cried. 

Paganini, alas! died at Nice before even the score could 
reach him. Berlioz himself declared that the work pre 
sented immense difficulties of execution, difficulties of 
every kind inherent in the form and style, which can only 
be vanquished by means of long and patient study “per- 
fectly directed.” The first four parts were given in Lon 
don under his own. direction, and he records that they 
never received such a brilliant reception as that accorded 
by the English public. In the “postscriptum” to his 
Mémoires he writes: “If you ask me now which of my 
pieces I prefer, I answer—my opinion is that of most ar 
tists—I prefer the adagio (scéne d’amour) of ‘Romeo and 
Juliette.” Once at Hanover, at the end of this piece, | 
felt myself pulled behind; it was the musicians around 
my rostrum kissing the skirts of my coat. Nevertheless, 
I take care not to play that adagio in certain halls and 
to certain publics.” 





Unitep STaTes CONSULATE, GRENOBLE. 
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Inthe scene of the Garden Féte the sad motif of Romeo 
appears just before the terrific finale. The strings ascend 
in perfect whirlwinds of notes to the roaring accompani 
ment of the brass. The danse idea in the “Concert and 
Ball” is not greatly developed nor especially apparent 
except to the very close listener. In the third number— 
the “March of the Pilgrims,” from the “Harold in Italy” 
symphony—we find Berlioz making a real and tangible 
attempt at a tune, and a very striking and beautiful one it 
is. There are few examples in all music of a better de- 
velopment of a theme than this. The motif, though im- 
provised in a couple of hours’ dreaming at the fireside, 
received more than six years’ retouching. It obtained a 
complete success at the first performance, November 23 
1834. 
phony. 
having begged Berlioz to compose on his account some 


“to 


Paganini was also the inspiration of this noble sym- 
The virtuoso, possessor of a magnificent viola, 


serlioz, 


the 


thing for this instrument, “I planned,” says 


write for orchestra a series of scenes in which solo 


viola would mingle as a person more or less active, pre 
wanted to make 


souvenirs 


serving always its own individuality. I 
of the viola in placing it amidst the 

which my peregrinations in Italy had left me, a sort of 
melancholy dreamer in the style of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
Lord Byron. Hence the title of the symphony ‘Harold 


poetic 


in Italy.’” 

As in the Fantastic Symphony a principal theme is 
constantly recurring through the entire work. In the 
march the solo viola, reinforced by the clarinet 
French horn, expose this characteristic motif, beginning 
The sympliony of “Harold” 


and 


with the sixty-fifth measure 
was executed for the first time November 23, 1834 
16, 1838; it was at the 


Paga 
nini did not hear it until December 
end of this concert, where also the Fantastic Symphony 
had already manifested his admiration five 
to 
the 


(for which he 
years before) figured on the program, that he sent 
Berlioz the famous check for 20,000 francs. At 
Grenoble concert this selection, with its exquisite orches- 
tration, was vigorously redemanded. The major portion 
an organ-like effect with 
The viola, weaving a 


of the march is for woodwind 
harmonics on the harp like bells. 
sort of an arpeggiated web about the march theme, pro- 
duces an absoijutely delicious effect 

The last purely orchestral number of the first part was 
written in 1831, during a 
s another example of the 


“Corsair,” 
overture 1 


overture to the 
visit to Italy This 
profound influence of English literature on the composer; 
also of the romantic movement started by Walter Scott 
Shakespeare, Byron and Moore 


the 


and reinforced by Byron 
were gods of a sincere idolatry in Berlioz, and though 
was the god of gods, Byron's influence was 


Curious to relate, this overture to “The Cor- 


Shakespeare 
enormous. 





sair’” was not performed (April 1, 1855) until twenty- 
four years after its completion! In 1863 Berlioz com- 
plained that he had never been able to hear it but once 


It is an orchestral number vibrating with joy and energy, 
and I wonder why it is so seldom played. Furious passage 
work by strings opens the 


number; this fiery introduc- 


though no longer in her first youth, possesses a con 
She 


tralto voice of powerful calibre and wide range 1s 
a lady of generous proportions and an artist of large ex- 
Her first number, the “Strophes,” which serve 
of prologue to the of 


was accompanied discreetly by the 


perience 

as a kind 
“Romeo and Juliette,” 
harps in arpeggio work, with occasional contrapuntal epi- 


dramatic symphony 


sodes for the violoncello, often in the upper positions of 
that instrument 

Though classic in character, the accompaniment strikes 
one as rather thin, especially in contrast to the almost trop 
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ical luxuriance of the orchestration in the “Roman Carni 
val” which had preceded. 
As we have expressed ourselves elsewhere, vocal writing 


was not the forte of Berlioz, pre-eminently an instru 
mentalist. These “Strophes,” dramatically declaimed, 
rather than sung by Madame Jéhin, are in the recital 


style, and are nothing else than the homage rendered by 


the musician to the lovers of Verona and to the immortal 
poet who sings of them 

Mile. Eleanora Blanc sang charmingly the. melody, 
“Absence,” words by Théophile Gautier. This song so 
desperately sad quite touched the hearts of the audience, 
who refused to allow the artist to continue until she had 
repeated this really exquisite gem. In her second solo, 


“The Young Breton Shepherd” poem, by Brizeux, a naive 


and extremely picturesque composition, one enjoyed greatly 


and published with 


the 


hese melodies, composed in 1834 


piano accompaniment (horn obligato for second) were 


afterward orchestrated by Berlioz himself. 
son or other at this performance yesterday, the French 


For some rea 


horn was so hopelessly sharp that the effect of the chan 
son was somewhat spoiled by the obligato 

In the duo nocturne from “Beatrice and Benedict,” which 
followed Mile. Blanc's the rather 
weighted the soprano, but apart from this no fault could 
[he words are Berlioz’s own 
“Beatrice and Benedict” a small opera in two acts, the 
subject being taken from Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 
The initial performance was at the theatre of 


solos, contralto over 


be found with the rendition 


Nothing.” 


Baden, August 9, 1862. It is the last work of Berlioz, 
for the “Trojans,” performed the previous year, had been 
already completed. The duo nocturne forms the last scene 
of the first act. It is one of the most beautiful numbers 
ever written by Berlioz, and scored a great success when 
produced in Germany under the personal direction of the 
composer. He tells us that the “duo nocturne” and two 
other numbers produced a “prodigious effect.” The critics 
from Paris, he says, warmly praised the music, the art, and 
the duo above all, but some of them found much brush 
wood in the rest of the score, and pronounced the spoken 
dialogues to be lacking in wit. That dialogue, adds Ber 
lioz, is almost entirely copied from Shakespeare rhe 
Grand Duke of Weimar once asked him in what circum 
stances he had written the duo You must have composed 
that by moonlight in some romant« Monseigneur,” 
interrupted Belioz, “it is one of those impressions of 
nature for which artists make provision, and which after 
ward extravasate from their minds, when the occasion 
comes. I sketched the music of the duo one day at the In 
stitute when one of my colleagues was delivering a lec 
ture.” 

“Parbleu!” exclaimed the Grand Duke, “that is favor 
of the orator! He must possess a ‘rare eloquence! 
When the duo was performed at one of the Conservatory 
concerts at Paris it excited “such transports,” says Ber 
lioz, “as one seldom witnesses. The entire audience cried 
‘bis’ amidst applause that shook the building, and my 
faithful whistlers could not make themselves heard. And 


the marvelous orchestra, how graceful and delicate it 
was! It was one of those renderings one sometimes 
hears * * ina dream.” 

To return from this digression to the concert, the first 
part, after an intermission, is followed by a short lecture 
on Berlioz by Julien Tiersot, librarian of the Paris Con 
servatoire. He expresses his warm admiration for the 
master whose memory we have come to celebrate He 
points to Berlioz as a forerunner; his position in music 
as analogous to that of Victor Hugo in poetry, Dela 

From the same 


croix in painting and Rodin in sculpture 


country as the Chevalier Bayard, he is an artist “without 





to quiet 
in turn 


tion gives way a 


andante, which its 


is superseded by a brilliant 
ailegro vivace, ending in a 
perfectly tumultuous finale 

The orchestra performed 
this admirable dash 
and al 
lowing the technic to suf 
fer the least from the 
tremendous tempo at which 
In the midst 


with 
abandon, without 
in 
it was taken 
of many bravos a golden 


wreath was offered to M 
Marty, the distinguished 
conductor, as a souvenir of 


the notable occasion. Asa 
director he is conscientious, 
careful and serious, lacking 
perhaps a little in tempera- 
ment. He seems to possess 
to no little extent the tra- 
ditions of the Colonne con 
certs. The orchestra from 
the Aix Casino again gave 
proof of rare qualities, not 
only of correct 
intonation, sureness, sonor 


cchesion, 
THE 
ity and expression, but of a 

superior interpretation and 

executive abiliiy, quite indispensable when it is a ques- 
tion of playing Berlioz, and further of a passionate and 
sympathetic comprehension of the difficult pages in 
trusted to iis execution. 

The assisting artists of this concert were Mme. Des- 
champs-Jéhin, of the Paris Grand Opéra and Opéra 
Comique, and Mile. Eleonora Blanc, of the Lamoureux 
Concerts, and soloist of the Society of Conservatory Con- 


certs. Mme. Jéhin, the wife of the conductor Léon Jéhin, 





Near GRENOBLE—BvuiILt 300 YEARS 


CHATEAU OF VIZELLE, 


the pure sympathetic style and the remarkable articulation 
of this gifted The between her 
name “Blanc” and her appearance in a becoming gown en 
tirely of black perhaps did not strike everyone. Her voice, 
though perhaps of insufficient power for grand opera and 
lacking a little the freshness of youth yet admirably 
adapted for the rendition of these melodies of Berlioz, de- 
manding as they do pathetic feeling and intimate artistic 


soprano. anachronism 


1S 


comprehension. 





fear and without reproach.” In conclusion, speaking of 
the great German master. 
the lecturer states that on 
the other side of the Rhine 
a sort of musical trinity has 
been made of three com 
posers whose names com 
mence with the letter B 
Bach Seethoven and 
Brahms In this genial 
trinity it is only just to re 
place Brahms, whose work 
was less important, by Ber 
lioz 
The reading of the un 
published poem _ written 
especially for this occasion 


by Camille Saint-Saéns, thx 


veteran composer was 
waited with great interest, 
not merely because he is 
the dean of the French mu 
sicians, but because he was 
also a personal friend of 
serlioz While serving as 
a member of the jury at 
the Exhibition of 1867 
Berlioz wrote to Humbert 
Ferrand: “They (the jury) 


had heard during the pre 





Aco ceding days 400 cantatas 
and I had the pleasure to 
see them crown (unani 


mously) that of my young friend Camille Saint-Saéns, one 


of the greatest musicians of our time” (Lettres Intimes 


page 305). The poetry was dramatically recited by M 
Bréant, an actor from the Gymnase Theatre, Paris, and 
was received with great enthusiasm by the audience. The 


poem invokes the heroes celebrated by the poet and mu 
the Hector 


and invites them to crown brow of 


Berlioz with laurel and with gold 
The second part of the last day’s concert was the most 


sician, 
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attractive from a musical point of view, inasmuch as that 
chef d’ceuvre, the Fantastic Symphony, was to be per- 
formed under the inspiriting leadership of Felix Wein- 
gartner, that young lion among virtuosos of the baton, 
who, in his enthusiastic admiration for Berlioz, had of- 
fered his services to come to Grenoble to direct this 
colossal work. 

Never has one attained such splendor of instrumenta- 
tion as one finds in this masterpiece. It is gigantic in 
conception and execution, commencing with the “Reveries 
and Passions,” expressing all the anguish of a feverish 
soul, followed by the tumultuous “Ball,” the “Scene in the 
Fields,” which makes think of Beethoven, and 
ending with the “Marche au Supplice,” abrupt, now 
fierce, now solemn, and the “Dream of a Night in Hades,” 
so weird, sarcastic, diabolical, with its parody on “Dies 
Ire,” whose deep notes mingled with the gnashing of 
teeth, laughter and shrieks of witches leading on the 
mad dance. 

The enthusiasm with which each part of this work was 
received is indescribable. At certain times it seized the 
A shiver of admiration shook the entire 


one 


orchestra itself. 
building, and the audience, 
transported in an outburst 
to 


fervor, rose 





recalls first that restlessness of soul, those vague desires, 
those melancholies, those joys without object which he 
experiences before having seen her whom he adores, then 
the volcanic love with which she suddenly inspires him, his 
feverish deliriums, his furious jealousy, the return of his 
tender passion, his religious consolations. Later in the 
second part he meets the loved one at a ball amidst the 
tumult of a brilliant féte. “The Scene in the Fields” trans- 
ports our imagination to the country, where on a summer's 
eve he hears two shepherds playing the “Ranz des Vaches” 
(Recall of the Cows); this pastorale duo, the place of the 
scene, the soft rustling of the trees gently agitated by the 
wind, some rays of hope which he has just conceived, all 
tend to tranquillize his heart with an unusual calm, to give 
a more cheerful outlook to his ideas; but she appears again, 
his heart palpitates, melancholy presentiments disturb him. 
What if she were deceiving 1:um! One of the shepherds 
again begins his naive melody, the other no longer re- 
sponds. The sun is sinking behind the hills—distant rum- 
bles of thunder—solitude—silence. In the fourth part, en- 
titled “Marche au Supplice,” he dreams he has killed the 
one he loves, is condemned to death and dragged away to 






liant manner in which he led the instrumental forces. He 
is an ardent worshipper of Berlioz and showed an intimate 
acquaintance with the score, at times bringing new and 
hidden beauties therefrom. 

The crescendos and climaxes were splendidly worked up. 
His left hand is remarkably expressive, his figure tall and 
commanding, while his strongly characterized face seems 
to lend authority to his reading. The graceful energy of 
his beat portrays most vividly the changing moods of the 
music he is directing. 

Weingartner told me that evening after the concert that 
he is expecting to conduct the “Fantastic Symphony” this 
fall in London, and is coming to New York next February 
to direct two concerts for the Philharmonic Society. Let 
us hope he may be prevailed upon to remain and infuse 
new life into this rather effete organization. His enthu- 
siasm for Berlioz never flagging, he was going that very 
evening in automobile to La Céte-Saint-André to see the 
place where the master was born. In appearance Wein 
gartner resembles somewhat a priest, being smooth shaven 
and solemn of countenance. When, however, he is pleased, 
his face quickly lights up, and his genial smile is almost 
Under his leader- 

orchestra 
its power 


boyish 
ship the 
to increase 


seems 


of 





of artistic 
its feet 
Conceived to express the 
passion inspired in Berlioz 
by the Irish actress Henri- 
the Fantas- 
tic Symphony was finished 


etta Smithson, 
in April, 1830, in a revul- 
sion of feeling, the author’s 
sentiments having momen- 





tarily changed. ‘The firs: 
performance took place 
December 5, f830, and 
was presented by Berlioz 


as an homage to his new 


love, Mlle. Moke. This 
young woman having 
espoused Pleyel, the com- ERLE POE KAN ch I 
poser, a short time after- 
ward, Berlioz took a vio- 
lent dislike to her. He 
partly rewrote the sym- 


phony, adding thereto the 
suite ‘“Lélio, or the Return 
to Life,” the entire 
work the title 
an episode in the life of an 

work of to 
3ut the first love having been rekindled, 
sentiment, 


and 
under of 


artist became a vengeance with respect 
Madame Pleyel. 
the reversion 
changed again and when it 


for the first time in its final form, December 9, 1832, this 


by a curious of 


destination, 


Symphony, 
its was played 


music of “shifting passion’ was aimed at the heart of 
Henrietta Smithson, who was present at the concert, and 
whom Berlioz married the following year. 

“If the symphony is executed in a concert, one can per- 
haps dispense with the distribution of descriptive programs, 
in mind simply the title of the five movements; 
the author hopes that the symphony will offer in itself a 
ufficient musical interest independent of any dramatic in- 
tention.” 

Here, however, is the last version of the program so 

ften retouched: A young musician of sickly sentimental- 
essed of a fervid imagination poisons himself 
The dose of 


ity and pos 
with some opium in a fit of lovesick despair. 
the narcotic, too weak to cause death, plunges him into a 
deep sleep, during which his sensations, sentiments and 
souvenirs are transformed in his deranged brain into mu- 


] 


l The loved one herself becomes 


sical thoughts and images 


for him a melody and a “fixed idea,” so to speak, which 
constantly recurring he hears everywhere. 


In the the first part, entitled “Reveries,” 


Passions,” he 





La Cote-SAINT-ANDRE—BIRTHPLACE OF BERLIOZ. 


execution. The procession advances to the sound of a 
march, the dull tread of heavy steps is followed without 
interruption by brilliant and uproarious outbursts. 

At the close the Fixed Idea reappears for an instant like 
a lost thought of love before the fall of the fatal stroke. 
Then the finale and fifth part, “Dream Night in 
Hades.” He sees himself in the nether world, surrounded 
by frightful crowds of shades, witches, demons and mon- 
assembled for his funeral; 


of a 


of every description, 
strange noises, weird groanings, peals of laughter, distant 


The motif of the 


sters 


shrieks which other cries seem to echo. 
loved one (the Fixed Idea) appears again; but this time 
it has lost its character of modesty and nobility: it is now 
but an ignoble and wanton dance time, trivial and gro- 


tesque. It is she, the loved one, who comes to Hades. 
* * ¥* bellowings of joy upon her arrival * * * she 
mingles in the bacchanalian orgy * * * tolling of the 


funeral bell, burlesque parody on “Dies Ire,” diabolical 
pandemonium, the “Ronde du Sabbat” and “Dies Irae” 


together. 


Herr Weingartner conducted this tremendous music 
without opening the score and carried both the audience 


and orchestra quite off their feet by the masterly and bril- 


attack and rhythmic 
centuation One 
difference 


ac- 
no- 
the 


took 


also 
ticed a in 


phrasing when he 

hold of the band 
The “Ball 

Marche au Supplice” 


the audience 


Scene” and 
were 


encored, and 





gave a_ periect 
to Weingartner 
finale, the 
joining 
striking bows against vio 


enthused 
Ovation 
the 


aiter or 


chestra as well in, 


and basses, 
thus the 
able talent of their brilliant 
A golden palm 


lins, ‘cellos 


saluting admir 


conductor. 


is presented to him amid 
a storm of bravos and 
hand clapping, but Wein 
gartner in acknowledg 
ment simply and in a 
touching manner encir 


cles with it the closed copy 
of the score resting on the 
conductor's desk. The sig- 
nificance cf this gesture provokes a renewed burst of 
applause, and quite wins the hearts of everyone present. 
This great and memorable concert ended the four days 
festival. Berlioz could not have been better glorified. All 
honor and praise to Grenoble for this worthy and artistic 


tribute to her greatest genius! Haro_p NASON 





The Broad Street Conservatory. 
AMUEL SCHAICH, for many years saxophone solo- 
ist with Sousa’s band, has been added to the faculty 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1329 and 1331 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, of which Gilbert Ray 
nolds Combs is director. 


V ICTOR 
turned 


for their home in Chicago 





Victor Thrane. 


rFHRANE, accompanied by Mrs 
European trip on Saturday and left 


Thrane, re- 
from a 
Mr. Thrane was known some 
years ago as a musical manager, but is now engaged in the 
timber business on a large scale. 


R, 


week and will remain here for a while. 





Mr. Lucchesi Returns. 
A. LUCCHESI, of San Francisco, who has been in 
Italy for some months, returned to New York last 
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AX DECSI, that thoroughly conscientious 
and capable vocal teacher, is already hard 
at work, although with most teachers the 
season has hardly begun. Curiosity is 
aroused on entering his reception room be 





cause of the number of people one finds 
there. People of all professions, such as lawyers, the clergy, 
business men, are sent by specialists for correction of de 
fective speaking voices. Overhearing their conversation, it 
is observed that all speak in the highest terms of Mr. 
Decsi’s ability in this line. 

Such professional pupils as Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, 
Sibyl Sammis, Mrs. Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch, Ion Jackson and Julian Walker reflect his 
ability as a voice teacher 

It will interest students and all those aware of the vocal 
problem to know that Mr. Decsi will in the near future 
publish an interesting pamphlet on “Vocal Methods and 
Voice Training.” Judging from former articles this will 
be worth reading. 


ft 


E. Presson Miller begs to announce his removal October 
1 to his new studios, known as Suite 1013, Carnegie Hall 
Until October 1 Mr. Miller may be found at his pres 
ent studio, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. On returning he found 
pupils already waiting 

eS = 

Edwin Harvey Lockhart and Mrs. Lockhart have re 
turned from a three months’ visit in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, where they were the guests of Lady Alice Tilley, 
widow of Governor Sir Leonard Tilley. Mr. Lockhart has 
been singing with great success at many musicales and con- 
certs in that portion of Canada; he won new laurels and 
made many friends, several of whom expect to winter ‘in 
New York and study his method of voice placing. He is a 
pupil of Sbriglia, of Paris, and possesses a very sympathetic 
baritone-bass voice of great range and power. He sings 
with ease and finish, his idea being that the brain should 


This is ‘mot new, ew, but Mr. Loc Mr. Lockhart's 


govern _the voice, 











Greorce SWEET 


The Renowned Baritone. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW YORK. 
(October 1, removes to old address, 489 i:h Ave., near 42d St.) 
Some of his Pupils: 

Katherine Bloodgood, Carl Dufft 


Georg Fergusson, : 
Maude Lillian Berri, Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cum ning, 


manner and method in causing the student to learn and 
apply it are decidedly his own. He will the coming season 
give a series of musicales at his apartment studio in the 
San Remo Hotel, Seventy-fifth street and Central Park 
West, which promise to be even more interesting than those 
given monthly last year. His pupils show evidence of care- 
ful and intelligent training in interpretation, repose of 
manner and voice production. 


= <= 


Hubert Arnold, the well known violin soloist and teacher, 
spent his summer in a cottage on one of the high hills of the 
Berkshires, New Milford being the nearest town. There he 
gave a recital of the following program, Giuseppe Dinelli 
accompanist : 


TUUGRENES ope cbp o chnkangetcesseeinnbasbubarene Rubinstein-W ieniawski 
Ris foe GC Betnisesiides+itécaciresébstectikstentiesaumeemneasen Bach 
GOVSRNS 2. cpncce -cggpabocvesncse peg ncouesosraeeswepeeoseseuguesdeetad Bach 
Comseste $6 © . aiiiccescneccesctonsenwisepesscepecessocs Mendelssohn 
Caprice on Two Russian Airs.... ohdcitie ie ein idan Wieniawski 
Pubmnios Gr Qe « iivcceutdenthecstadwediietesnsevibeedeenwmand Laub 
Serenade ..... aa eweenveved , ‘ ... Schubert 
Hungarian Candas No. 2 . Hubay 


BUND -Dabtnvddvivividce. pesveredateu ,. Wagner Wilhelmj 
Scherzo Fantastique.. snes vesbiignicsbovencdette Bazzini 
CIE: cccoteVetousinncose’s innvecadtidateets .. Moszkowski-Sarasate 
Se SS soiaamelii cttnine deaeneeNaned Hubay 


He came into town semi-weekly, onion a class of princi- 
pally teachers from Southern colleges and other places. He 
is negotiating for a series of concerts in different cities, and 
prospects are that he will have all the pupils he can take 
care of the coming season. He has resumed work. 


= = 
Ruby Gerard Braun, the violinist, is now Mrs. A. de 
Laet, having recently married, removing from Newark, 
N. J., to 227 Riverside Drive, New York. She will renew 
her musical work with increased energy this year. 
Se = 
Henry Loren Clements, organist and choirmaster of Elm 
hurst Dutch Reformed Church, spent much of the summer 
teaching a fine class in Scranton, Pa., making such an ‘im- 
pression that he has splendid prospects for next year. He 
spends Mondays and Thursdays at Elmhurst. The Neid- 
linger method of voice placing is his specialty, of which he 
says that “Its success depends not on imitation of the 
teacher, but on an up to date study of well known laws 
the result being that when these laws are comprehended 
the pupil can successfully continue the work by himself.” 
=S= <= 
J. Warren Andrews, of the Church of the Divine Pa 
ternity, New York, and of Temple Israel, Brooklyn, re- 
turned from his summer’s outing last week. The organ at 
the Divine Paternity is being rebuilt, a fourth manual 
added, and a substitution of the new pedal board that has 
been adopted by the American Guild of Organists He 
will have a three manual organ built in his Weehawken 
residence for special church work and pupils’ practice; the 
studio will have a separate entrance from the street and 
a folding door into the dining room. 


= = 


A. Y. Cornell, a former pupil of Edmund J. Myer, as- 
sisted him the past season in his Lake Chautauqua School 
of Vocal Music. Mr. Cornell's abilities as organist and 
conductor are well known, and his varied attainments as 
pianist, solo tenor and teacher were all called into play at 
Chautauqua. 


= = 


Mrs. Amy Grant in musical readings made a tour of 
the Adirondacks, with Frank Warner at the piano. They 
were successively at Childwood, Lake Placid, the Amper- 
sand House, the Algonquin, Saranac, the Inn, Ruisseaufont, 


Whiteface Inn, Forge House, Cascadeville, Bonnie Blink 
House, the Wambeek, Rustic Lodge, Paul Smith’s Hia 
watha Lodge, Stevens House, Lakeside Inn, Saint Hubert’s 
Inn and Saranac Club. The programs were arranged from 
a large repertory, interspersed with piano solos, in part as 
follows: “In Arcady,” music by Moszkowski; “If 1 Were 

King;” “The Doorstep,” music by Brainard Doris; “A 
Life Lesson,” music by Nevin; “Sandalphon,” music by H 
W. Loomis; “The Witch’s Song,” music by Schillings; 
“Little Boy Blue,” music by d’Hardelot; “Bergliot,” music 
by Grieg; “Three Little Chestnuts,” music by N. Clifford 
Page; “Enoch Arden,” music by Richard Strauss, and 
“Break, Break, Break,” music by Frank Warner Mrs 
Grant’s charm in these musical recitations is becoming 
known to New Yorkers, thence throughout the country; 
she has been heard here in several of the above and with 
never failing effect, for she is intensely earnest, has the 
dramatic spark and a beautiful personality. 

= <= 

John Young, the tenor, has returned from a vacation of 
several months, ready for the life strenuous of this metrop 
olis, and ready for the numerous engagements already 
booked and on the way. He was at Ferndale, N. Y., much 


of the time. 
eS = 
Samuel Bowden Moyle announces the reopening of his 
vocal studio today, as usual, at 136 Fifth avenue. 


J & 
Carl Hauser resumed violin teaching this week, 1374 
Lexington avenue He was the teacher of Edwin Grasse 


before he went abroad 


as 2 
vv vv 


Miss Slater will resume vocal instruction September 21 


at the Oakland, 152 West Forty- ninth street. 


HARPER," 


ORATORIO, RECITAL, CONCER ’ 
155 West 140th St., New York City. 


THE LACHMUND CONSERVATORY, 


132 West 85th Street, NEW Y 
All Branches. Fourteen Teachers. Private <n 
MR. CARL V. LACHMUND teaches 
exclusively at this Conservatory 











ARBONE 


Late of the Metrepolitan Opera Co. 


VOICE PRODUCTION-ART (}F-SINGING 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
240 Fifth Avcnuc, NBW YORK 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 


NO NECESSITY OF TRAVELING ABROAD TO BECOME A 
SINGER. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, 


535 Fifth Ave., between 44th and 45th Sts. 
First tenor of the Scala, in Milan, and other European theatres; 
the leading vocal instructor of Berlin, just arrived from Europe, 
will accept pupils and professionals to teach those only who are 
desirous of learning the true 


ART OF SINGING, 


according to the best Italian method; study of opera in all modern 
languages; concert and church. My method is highly endorsed by 


Frau Cosima rae and Professor Sanees, of ‘Bayreuth 














BENNETT. 


Voice Culture, ... 

Art of Singing,.. . 

Choral Conducting. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Mme, von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 


Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Figué, Frances 
Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah ay Aimée Michel, Lillian 
Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, and many others 
distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO : 230 West 52d Street, New York, 
NOW IN BUROPE. 
Will return September 15th. 








JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Andersov, soprano. Giand Opera Elberfeld, 
Germany ; Mme. de Pasquali soprano, Grand O era, Italy; E Leon 
Rains, basso, Royal ‘*pera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Buern- 
stein, basso, Grand Opers, Elberfeld. Germany; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera, Hamburg, Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert, oratorio and song recital: Mme. Marie Rappold, 
soprano, concert, oratorio and song recital ; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano, concert oratorioand song recital; Elsa Marshall soprano, 
concert, oratorio and song recital; John Young, tenor, concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri &. ‘Scott, basso. concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3669 Plaza. 
4 Will resume teaching September 14, 1908, 














Hew Work College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 








Private instruction in Piano, Singing. Violin, "Cello and all 

branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS, 

All instrumenta! and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading. ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc.. etc 

Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


BRUNO HUHN 


COACH FOR 
REPERTOIRE, STYLE AND FINISH. 


New York City. 











58 West 57th Street, 
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HIS week the Brooklyn Institute will send out its 
musical prospectus for the season of 1903-1904. 
A special concert conducted by Richard Strauss 





with the Wetzler Orchestra and Madame 
Strauss as soloist, is included in the announce- 
ments. The visits of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra and the Kneisel Quartet to Brooklyn will again 
be made under the Institute auspices. Most important of 
all, the officers of the Institute will make a determined 
effort this winter to raise a fund for a new music hall. 
Director Hooper reiterates the statement that Brooklyn 
must have a new hall if the musical people in the borough 
are in earnest about having first class concerts on their 
side of the bridge. 
Se <= 

Carl Venth and Mrs. Venth have returned from Sebago, 
Me. The Venth Violin School, at 14 Seventh avenue, is 
rapidly becoming one of the best schools of music in 
Brooklyn. Besides the violin classes which Mr. Venth and 
his assistants instruct, there is an excellent piano depart- 
and for this year Mr. Venth has engaged Willis E. 
the concert tenor for the head of the singing 
department. The school reopened Saturday, September 12, 
with an increased enrollment. Mr. Venth will also resume 
his classes in Morristown, N. J. A report of Mr. Venth’s 
musical in Mame during the summer will be 
found on another page. Mr. Venth has been elected mu- 
sical director of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Club, an ama- 
and chairman of the program 


ment, 
Bacheller, 


activities 


teur orchestra of sixty-five, 
committee of the Manuscript Society. 
eS = 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason, the pianist and teacher, 
passed her vacation at Peck’s Island, near Portland, Me. 
Her pupils are gradually resuming their lessons at the 
School for Piano, 41 Tompkins place, 
near Court street. Madame Thomason is another Brooklyn 
teacher who pays weekly visits to Morristown. She has 
some promising pupils in the pretty New Jersey town 
Ss = 
The Brooklyn held the first autumn rehearsal 
Wednesday night of last week. Sunday night, October 18, 
has been fixed as the date for inaugurating the musical 
season at the clubhouse on Arion place. Mrs. Marie Rap- 
pold, and Mrs. Marie Mattfeld, contralto, have 
been engaged soloists. Arthur Claassen, the accom- 
plished musical director of the Arion, has selected some 
works for the club this season that indicate that the 


Grosse-Thomason 


Arion 


soprano, 


as 


new 
members must get down to serious study in order to master 
the The new compositions announced are Daniel 
Protheroe’s setting for Longfellow’s poem “The Nun of 
Nidaros” by E. Bueck), “K6nig 
Sigurd Ring’s Brautfahrt,” Adolf Scholz, music 


scores 


(German translation 


"poem by 


by Heinrich Zoellner; “Des Sohnes Heinkehr,” poem by 
Matthieu Neumann, score by Leutrum-Ertingen, “Klein 


” by Holstein, and “Warnung,” by Eichberg. 
The Maennerchor will in addition study “Gang Um Mit- 
ternacht,” by Franz Liszt. The first rehearsal for the 
Damenchor (Ladies’ Chorus) is set for Monday evening, 
September 21. “‘Zigeuner Madchen,” by Meyer-Olbers- 
leben, is one of the choruses the ladies will have in their 
repertory this year. 


Anna, Kathrin, 


“ee 


= = 


The dates of the five concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Brooklyn are: November 6, December 11, 


January 15, February 15 and March 18. The soloists 
will be: Madame Gadski, Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe, Fer- 
ruccio B. Busoni, Rudolf Krasselt (‘cello) and Rafael 
Joseffy. 


The opening song recital in the Brooklyn Institute series 
will be given at the Academy of Music October 22 by Miss 
Louise Homer and David Bispham. 

Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler will give a recital in Association 
Hall Thursday evening, December 3. 

Some of the concerts after the holidays in the Brooklyn 
Institute series will include recitals by Madame Schumann- 
Heink, Madame Melba, David Bispham, Maud Powell, 
Gwilym Miles, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Mrs. Mary Hissem De 
Moss and the Adamowski Trio. Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, 
Carl Fiqué and others will deliver lectures on musical 
subjects. 








ARTHUR M. ABELL’S TOUR. 


RTHUR M. ABELL and Mrs. Abell passed the sum- 
mer in Mr. Abell’s native town, Norwich, Conn. 
August 31 the Abells opened a short concert tour at New 
London, and they will fill other dates in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Eastern Massachusetts. 

The following paragraphs are from extended reports in 
the daily papers of New London and Norwich: 

New London society, and a party of about fifty-two from Norwich, 
enjoyed an artistic event of unusual importance in this city Monday 
evening. This was the concert by the distinguished artist couple, 
Arthur M, Abell, his gifted wife, 
vocal assistance of Mrs. George S, Palmer, 


violinist, and pianist, with the 
of Norwich, 

It was given under the patronage of F. H. Chappell, 
Blackstone and George S. Palmer, at 34 Huntington street, 
H. Chappell, 


perts to be one of the finest in the country. 


William N. 
the resi- 
whose music room is pronounced by ex- 
It was filled to over 


dence of F. 


flowing by music lovers in New London and from Norwich. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Abell demonstrated that they have made 
wonderful strides in their act. 

In the Mendelssohn Concerto and the Wieniawski Polonaise Mr. 
Abell played with great brilliancy and dash, and at the same time 


in the slow parts he displayed much tenderness and expression 
His most remarkable feat -was ‘is performance of the “Lucia’’ Fan- 
tasia, which abounds in technical difficulties so great as to tax the 
powers of the performer and of the instrument to the utmost. After 






hearing such remarkable execution, one agrees with Cesar Thom- 
son, who said of Abell: “I believe he is destined for a great career 
as a soloist.” And with the observation of the distinguished Ovidé 

Musin: “He bids fair to become America’s greatest violinist.” 

Mrs, Abell proved herself in every way a worthy artistic partner 
of her husband. Her accompaniments were thoroughly delightful. 
Between her and her husband there exists a sympathy and perfec- 
tion of ensemble such as could have been acquired only by years of 
practice together. 

It was her solo work, however, which really displayed Mrs. Abell’s 
great capacity. A more perfect rendering of Von Weber's “Invita 
tion to the Dance” has never been heard in these parts; and Liszt's 
Rhapsody was played with a technic, a vim and energy that were 
exhilarating. Her varied powers cannot be better summed up than 
in the words: “She has everything—technic, a beautiful touch, 
poetry, sentiment and great expression.” 

Mrs. Palmer, whose vocal talent has received such high recogni 
tion in local musical circles, shared the honors of the evening. With 
rich, flexible voice she sang with rare sympathy and taste songs by 
Hawley, Martin and d’Hardelot, besides taking part with Mr. and 
Mrs, Abell in the “Angels’ Serenade,” by Braga, in which her 
beautiful voice blended most harmoniously with the violin and piany. 

The listeners were sympathetic and enthusiastic in their applause, 
and the evening was a most enjoyable one for all.—The New Lon 
don Day, September 1, 1903. 

A brilliant success was the concert at New London Monday even 
ing by the distinguished instrumentalists, Mr, and Mrs. Arthur M 
Abell, Mrs, George S. Palmer, soprano. Such 
a combination of artistic talent, and the social patronage of F. H 
Chappell, William N. Blackstone and made a 
high degree of success a foregone conclusion. 

New London society was out in force, and a considerable number 
8:30 o'clock the spacious 
of F. H. 
made content with camp 


with the assistance of 


George 5. Palmer, 


Norwich. Before 
and unique the 
filled to overflowing, and late comers were 
though out of sight of the gifted 


were in attendance from 
music room in residence Chappell was 
chairs within easy hearing distance, 
performers. 

Seldom do music circles hear a violinist draw from the four strings 


music so sweet and of such great variety and range as that which 


Mr. Abell discoursed last evening. Brilliancy, dash, energy and 
mellow softness—all were there, and colored on a background ot 
marvelous technic. The ease with which he handled the great 
technical difficulties of the “Lucia” Fantasia showed his superb 
mastery of the violin. Well might the great Ysaye say: “Abell is 
an artist of superior rank.” 

Mrs, Abell, in her accompaniments, showed that same rare sym 


the Record 
becoming fa 


pathy and close touch with her husband's art which 


noted four years ago when this 
mous, appeared in Slater Hall. 


artistic coupi¢e, now 


But Mrs. Abell’s distinguishing work is as a soloist. Her render 
ing of Von Weber's “Invitation to the Dance’’ commanded the rapt 
attention and unstinted applause of her auditors. And in Liszt's 


Rhapsody her remarkable powers were put to such a great and com 


plex test that the accuracy and perfection of her playing seemed 
simply marvelous. The prolonged applause which followed this 
great effort plainly showed that appreciation was equal to per 
formance. Throughout all of Mrs. Abell’s solo work there breathes 


the spirit of genius. 


As suitable complement to the instrumental music, Mrs. Palmer's 
wonderful soprano voice was deeply appreciated Rich, flexible, 
mellow and of great range was her voiced rendering of the selec 


And 


tions from the composers Hawley, Martin and d’Hardelot. 
the blending of her pleasing voice with the violin and piano in the 
Angels’ Serenade” was harmoniously sweet. 

It is to be hoped that this city may again hear Mr. and Mrs 
Abell on the concert stage, as it did four years ago, before they 
return to Germany.—The Norwich Record, September 1, 1903 

Organist for the Protestant Cathedral. 
| ap eg J. ROBINSON, formerly of London, 
recently organist of Bethesda Episcopal Church, 


Saratoga, has been appointed organist of the Cathedral of 


St. John the Divine, 
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Edwin Grasse, the Violinist. 
DWIN GRASSE, the young violinist who has won high 

distinction in the most exacting European musical cen- 
tres, returned to his American home last week after six 
years’ residence abroad. Five of those years he has de- 
voted to completing his musical education under one of the 
foremost masters of the violin, César Thomson. After his 
graduation from the Royal Conservatory in Brussels, where 
he won with highest honors every prize for which he com- 
peted, he played for the great Joachim, who at once be- 
stowed his patronage upon young Grasse, and effected his 
début with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin in Febru 
ary, 1902. The brilliant triumph scored there was followed 
in quick succession by others equally notable with leading 
orchestras of Vienna, Leipsic and Munich. -This spring he 
made his initial appearance in London, and in each place 
press and public accorded the young virtuoso unqualified 
praise for his exceptional gifts. Although he is but nine- 
teen years old, and has been blind since infancy, young 
Grasse has firmly established himself abroad as an artist 
of rare attainments and sound musicianly attributes. He 
now returns for his first concert tour in his native country. 
He will be heard in New York in November, and will fill 
engagements in all the principal cities in recital and with 
various orchestral and musical organizations 

Here are clippings from the London papers which speak 
for themselves: 
remarkable 


Edwin Grasse has a fine tone, pure intonation, a very 
degree of technic, great breadth of style He played Bach's “Cha 
conne” in excellent style, and introduced an air and variations by 
lartini, arranged by César 1 mson, making their formidable diffi 
culties seem as naught. For an encore after this he gave Wil 
helmj’s transcription of the “Pre ed fror Die Meistersinger.’” 
The Times. 

Very favorable reports of |} tales preceded his visit here, 
but if anything they erred on the side of moderation. Mr. Grasse 
has a broad, intense tone of much power; his intonation is flaw 
less; and his technic, even in ese days of extraordinary technic, 
is astounding. The more passionate side of the young artist’s talent 
found full expression in Sinding’s first Romance, and breadth of 
style and purity of emotion formed the reading of Beethoven's 
Romance in F. Mr. Grasse is one of the most promising of young 
violinists now before the public.—Daily News 

Mr. Grasse is an artist There is breadth and feeling in his tone, 
and his execution is remarkable.—-Standard 

He has also plenty of temperament and plays with much warmth 


of feeling.—Morning Leader 


Although but nineteen years of age, his individuality is strongly 


marked. and there is in his readings a consistent emotional color 
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and virile, and 


intonation 


that bespeaks deep feeling. His tone is sonorous 


n its accuracy of and 


his double stopping magnificent 
brilliant quality.—Daily Mail. 


intonation is 
the 


Edwin Grasse made a highly successful début. His 
He seems to have paid special attention to 
Truth. 


practically perfect. 


violin music of the old masters 


He is an artist of quality, and gave great satisfaction to the au 
dience. The the execution wonderfully exact 


Musical Standard. 


tone is broad, and 


Edwin Grasse displayed fullness of tone, accuracy of intonation 


and great executive facility.—-The Queen. 


interest has been aroused by the sensational first 


appearance in London of Edwin Grasse, 
school. The passion which he infuses intl} his playing attains an 
blind.—Sunday Times 


Considerable 


a,violinist of the Sarasate 


additional significance, for Mr. Grasse is 


very finished technic, of which he gave 
solid quality of his art was heard in his 
older 


Bee 


He has a fine tone and a 


effective display. The more 


readings of several instances of the 


full 


Sunday Special. 


graceful 
the 


finished and 


Italian school and emotion with which he rendered 


thoven’s Romance in I 


A 


to visit this country: 
“Music in London is a strange thing for the critic. One 
got into reasonable 


Dr. Theodore Lierhammer. 
NOTED London critic writes in the Musical Standard 
concerning Dr. Theodore Lierhammer, who is shortly 


week he has more to say than can be 


space; the next he has no tale to tell. I find it so this 
week. There has been practically only one concert of inter- 
est—Dr. Theo. Lierhammer’s. When the Viennese lieder 
singer gave his first recital here some time ago most of us 
praised him. I have since heard him at one or two con 


certs, but he is one of the few singers who is at his best in 


a long program of songs. One has then an opportunity of 
gauging the extent and variety of his powers, and his style 
is so individual that it does not well blend with that of the 
“itemists” of an ordinary mixed concert. He has gained 
such mastery over his voice that it will do anything he asks 
is the outcome of a fine in- 


as an interpreter. His phrasing 


sight into the musical structure and poetic meaning of his 
songs, and he is never to be tempted into making the usual 
singer’s effect if it be against the spirit of the poem and the 
Many artists of interpretative distinction 
the point 
compro- 


music as a whole 


cannot resist that temptation when it comes to 
of gaining applause for virtuoso egotism. It is a 
mise they Nor he 
pathos, so that one sees the process by which a conception 
fault of 


permit themselves. does exaggerate 


is coarsened for public use. That, again, is the 
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For a 
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S. 


many really artistic singers. Without wishing to be in 
vidious * * * Dr. Lierhammer never puts himself before 
his song. If we turn from it to him, it is but to admire how 
his art has enabled him to conquer such vocal difficulties as 
to be found in Schubert’s ‘Du bist Ruh, for in 
stance. We know the difficulties are there, because we have 
heard the song murdered over and over again; the phrasing 
the final 


are die 


made jerky from want of perfect breath control ; 
coarsened after the of the 

Again, in ‘Der Tod und das Madchen,’ 
enough song for the making of a kind of 

but one in which the temptation to exaggerate is hard to 
overcome, his art was full of a masterful simplicity, the out 


restraint previous 


outburst 
an easy 


effect 


stanzas, 
certain 


come at once of a deeply poetic grasp of the subject and a 
perfection of technical finish which enabled him to give 
Death's 
A little 
expression, and we should have had the sombreness of the 


poignant each syllable of utterance 


without losing the unearthly evenness of tone. 


expression to 
more 
theatre—the mock pathos that is born of a consciousness 
of being pathetic; a little less, the result 
Apart from the skill with which 


and would have 


been merely monotonous. 


he uses his voice, one of Dr. Lierhammer’s chief charac 
teristics is restraint in expressiveness. The naiveté of 
Schubert's ‘Die Forelle’ is easily overdone—one is glad 
when the ‘Fischlein’ is finally caught; but the Viennese 


baritone does not overdo the playfulness of the song. In 


general, he is best in music of a sombre mood or reflecting 


I hope Dr. Lierhammer will 


a grayish poetry give another 
recital, and may I ask him to include in his program a 
number of modern German songs by Richard Strauss, 


Weingartner and others?” 


Malek’s Western Tour. 


HE Minneapolis Apollo Club has secured Ottokar 
Malek as soloist for its first concert of the season 
November 9 rhe great Bohemian has likewise been 
engaged with the Milwaukee Germania Society for 
November 5. In December he will be heard at Portland 
Ore.; Denver, Colorado Springs and other important 


Western points 


Maurice L. Chizzola. 


AURICE L. CHIZZOLA has been engaged by the 
Manhattan Entertainment Bureau as traveling rep 
resentative Mr. Chizzola, who is the son of the lat 
famous impresario and manager of Salvini, Ristori, Aime 


and of the Bouffe Parisienne Theatre, will leave New York 
this week in the interest of the 


Entertainment Bureau. 





NAHAN FRANKO. 


Itinerary Solidly Booked as follows: 


October 23—Evening, Aberdeen, Wash 
October 5—Evening, Baltimore, Md a 2i—Evening, Portland, Ore. 
= 6—Evening, Indianapolis, Ind ° 26—Evening, Sacramento, Cal 
7—Matinee, Rockland, IIL ” 27-——-Matine San José, Cal. 
7—Evening, Milwaukee, Wis ss 27—Evening, San Francisco, Cal 
8—Matinee, Minneapolis, Minn - 28— Matinee, Oakland, Cal 
8—Evening, St. Paul, Minn « 28—Evening, San Francisco, Cal 
” 9—Evening, Minneapolis, Minn ? 99—Evening, San Francisco, Cal 
1d 10—Matinee, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 4 30—Matinee, San Francisco, Cal 
4 10—Evening, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 2 31—Matinee, Los Angeles, Cal 
12— Matinee, Denver, Col " l—Evening, Los Angeles, Cal 
12—Evening, Denver, Col November 3—Matinee, Austin, Tex 
14—Matinee, Salt Lake, Utah - 8—Evening, San Antor Tex 
14—Evening, Salt Lake, Utah - 4—Matinee, open, 
15—Evening, Butte, Mont - i—Evening, Dallas, Tex 
16—Evening, Spokane, Wash « 56—Evening, Galveston, Tex 
17—Evening, Seattle, Wash - 6— Matinee, open 
10—Evening, Whatcom, Wash - 6—Evening, Houston, Tex 
20—Evening, Vancouver, B. ¢ = 7—Evening, open 
21— Evening, Tacoma, Wash 9—Evening, oper 
Evening, Olympia, Wash 10—Evening, Washington, D. ( 
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oo paper publishes today the only complete 

account of the Berlioz Festival held at Greno- 
ble, France. It was secured through the pres- 
ence in Europe of the editor of THz Musicat Cou- 
RIER. No other publication in Europe or America 
has issued any article on this important subject ap- 
proaching in character or scope THE Musicat Cou- 


RIER report. 

A NEW YORK Sunday newspaper says that two 
amateur pianists from Ossining play for the 

convicts at Sing Sing every Sunday afternoon. 

Even prison bars are no protection sometimes. 


HE repertory of the Berlin Royal Opera for the 
week ending September 6 was “Das Goldene 
Kreuz,” “Lohengrin,” “Der Waffenschmied,” “Ja- 
votte,” “Les Huguenots,” “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Aida.” 


——=— 


T the Weberfields Theatre there was an auction 

of seats last week. A box brought $290. We 
wonder how much a box would net for the first pi- 
ano recital of this season were the seats to be put up 


at auction. It is to think hard. 


HE New York Tribune publishes an article 

called “Violin Made From Lobster’s Claw” 

and furnishes the picture of the strange instrument. 

The music reporters on some of our New York dai- 
lies are nothing if not versatile. 


T HE municipality of Pesaro, Italy, has been nego- 
tiating with Leoncavallo looking toward his en- 
gagement as successor to Mascagni in the director- 


ship of the conservatory. Mascagni is at present in 
Livorno, his native city, directing the opera. 


HE New York Times announced gravely last 
Sunday that Gailhard, the director of the Paris 
Opéra, is planning a “Parsifal” production. For 
this piece of news see THE Musicat Courier, date 
of August 5, page 9. The Times man must read his 
MusicaL Courier more carefully, so that his con- 
stituents may get the benefit of our news at least on 
the Sunday after we publish. 


N September 6 the Vienna Opera began a Wag- 

ner cycle. The dates and operas are «as fol- 

lows: September 6, “Rienzi”; September 8, “Fly- 

ing Dutchman” ; September 10, “Tannhauser” ; Sep- 

tember 12, “Lohengrin”; September 14, “Tristan 

and Isolde”; September 20, “Rheingold” ; Septem- 

ber 22, “Walkiire’; September 25, “Siegfried” ; 

September 27, “G6tterdammerung,” and October 1, 
“Meistersinger.” 


ITH the instalment contained in this issue the 

translations of Wagner’s letters to Feustel are 
brought to a close. The series has been more than 
interesting to all those who like to study new Wag- 
ner data. The contribution of today Contains sev- 
eral italicized passages that should throw into strong 
relief certain phases of the acute “Parsifal” discus- 
sion. It will be new to many to read Wagner’s own 
words on the subject of “Parsifal’’ and its relation 
to Bayreuth. THe MusicaL Courier is the first 
paper in the world to print these Wagner-Feustel 
letters in English, 


WRITER in a Philadelphia paper says: “The 
ideal music critic may be briefly described as 
a man of expert musical knowledge, strict impar- 
tiality, broad sympathies and an inflexible devotion 
to the highest ideals of his art. Now, facing the sit- 
uation frankly and taking the music critics of the 
United States as a class, do we find many men 
among them who fulfill the conditions just men- 
tioned?” No, not many. The only ones we know 
are in Boston, and on the New York Herald, the 
New York Evening Post and Tue New York Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER. 


ENRY T. FINCK, who sees with an excep- 
tionally clear eye in American musical mat- 
ters, wrote last week in his New York Evening 
Post column: “It is interesting to observe how 
eager all German and other foreign musicians are 
to come to America and harvest the dollars which 
we are willing to pay for the best there is in music. 
Even on the other side few things are undertaken 
without an effort to allure the American and Eng- 
lish tourists. The latest instance is the projected 
music festival at Heiglelberg from October 24 to 
26 next. The committee has just issued its pros- 
pectus in English and copies have been sent to the 
newspapers.” 


ISBON does not belong to the important places on 
the musical map of the world, but the Portuguese 
capital heard the following operatic works last sea 
son: “Samson and Delilah,” “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
“L’Africaine,” “Aida,” “André Chenier,” “Barbiére 
de Seviglia,” “La Bohéme,”’ “Faust,” “Fedora,” 
“Germania,” “Giaconda,” “La Juive,” “Lucia,” “Lu- 
créce,” “Othello,” “Paillasse,” “Prophéte,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Traviata” and 
“Trovatore.” 
ther from the state purse nor the royal privy wallet. 
Question: How do they do it? The census of 1901 
showed a population in Lisbon of exactly 301,000. 
Greater New York has about 4,000,000. Question: 
How many new works has our opera given us in 


“‘Tannhauser,” “Tosca,” 


The Lisbon opera is subsidized nei- 


the last ten years? 


HE symphony concerts at “Albert Hall, in Leip 
sic, will employ a scheme not unlike that 
adopted by the New York Philharmonic Society. 
The Leipsic organization proposes to give ten con- 
certs, led by five directors—Fiedler, Mikorey, Panz 
ner, Pohle and Weingartner. It is interesting to 
know that for the entire series the best seat in the 
hall will cost 25 marks, which is precisely $6.25 in 
American money. In other words, one can, in Leip 
sic, sit in an orchestra fauteuil and for 65 cents hear 
a symphony concert led by Weingartner. It will 
cost about that to roost in the gallery at Carnegie 
Hall and look down on Weingartner and the Phil 
harmonic players from a distance of a quarter of a 


mile or so. 


HERE will be fifteen Sunday night symphony 
concerts next season at the Metropolitan Op- 

era House, under the direction of Felix Mottl. The 
appended program of the first concert throws a 
promising light on the whole series: Overture to 
“Meistersinger,” Berlioz’s “Carneval Romain,” a so- 
loist and Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony. This is 
better than the hurdy-gurdy style of entertainment 
that the public desired for a time at its opera house 
on Sunday nights. There will be special programs 
devoted respectiveéiy to the works of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Berlioz. One feature of the scheme— 
the project later on to give symphony concerts in 
other cities—is under no circumstances to be ad 
vised. It will be found that all surplus energy could 
be used to best advantage within the walls of the 
opera building. Previous experiences ought to count 


for something. 

















A EUROPEAN telegram, dated September 11, 
was received in this country on Friday, and 

reads as follows: 
Countess von Bilow has induced Emperor Wil 

liam to bring about peace between the Wagners 
and the Wagner Monument Committee. She rep- 
resented to His Majesty that the absence of the 
Wagners would really detract from the interest in 
the commemorative Frau Wagner in- 
sisted on only one change in the program, and that 
such as 


exercises. 


was the theoretical discussion of music, 
the congress was to engage in, which was opposed 
to the master’s ideas as expressed in all his writ- 
ings, and the countess begged the Emperor to make 
this concession, which he did 
Therefore Frau Wagner and all the other mem 
bers of the Wagner family will attend the unveil 
ing of the Wagner monument October I 
It will be observed that Frau Wagner was fol- 
lowing the behests of her late husband in her re- 
fusal to participate in a ceremony that conflicted 
with them. A distinguished woman like the Coun- 
tess von Bilow, the wife of the German Chan- 
cellor, and the Emperor of Germany, himself a man 
of artistic instincts and culture, were impressed 
with the position taken by the widow of Richard 
Wagner, and made a concession to her which the 
spirit of the occasion demanded. The good breed- 
ing, as represented by courtesy toward a woman, 
and the recognition of the rights of an heiress, will 
be endorsed by who appreciates the 
amenities of refined life, and yet she may be com- 
pelled as a matter of self respect to demand ad- 


everyone 


ditional concessions before going to Berlin. 

In reading the letters of Richard Wagner pub- 
lished in THe Musicat Courier during the past 
month and closing with this issue, it will be ob- 
served that the late master of Bayreuth made 
definite requests regarding the production of “Par- 
sifal,” and his widow and heiress, together with his 
son—the other heir—must necessarily assume the 
very same position in doing everything possible to 
maintain the last wishes of Wagner himself re- 
specting any production of “Parsifal.” It is there- 
fore impossible for Frau Cosima Wagner to make 
any arrangements with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company, of New York city, either in the 
shape of the acceptance of a royalty or the grant- 
ing of permission for the production of the sacred 
music drama in this city. It will be impossible 
for her to concede, on principle, the rights of any- 
one to interfere with the wishes and requests of 
the creator of this work. If it were a matter of 
business Frau Wagner could come to some under- 
standing. It is not, and it never has been, a ques- 
tion of money with “Parsifal”; but before going 
into this it may be well to reprint the statement 
published on an illustrated page of the New York 
Herald of Sunday last in order to see what the 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House has to 
say, as he furnished the cuts and representations 
and copyrighted the same, and is therefore partly 
responsible for what the New York Herald says, 
as may be assumed: 

Mr. Conried should be able to produce the work 
in as fine style and in many ways even improve on 
the Bayreuth representations. The Wagner heirs, 
having had a monopoly of this masterpiece. have, 
after the fashion of most monopolists, treated it 
in a commercial spirit and tried to squeeze as much 
money as possible out of it and the public. 

There have been many notable improvements in 
stagecraft since ‘Parsifal” had its production in the 
little Bavarian seat of the Wagner headquarters, 
more than twenty-one years ago. But, as Mahomet 
had to go to the mountain—the public being Ma- 
homet and “Parsifal” the mountain—the Wagner 
heirs have not taken advantage of the great prog- 


1 








ress in the art of stage production, so that the 
work is still seen very much as it was when the 
curtain went up on that historic performance so 
long ago. I am told that even some of the cos- 
tumes worn then are still in Ignoble thrift 
in the treatment of a noble work, in which a skillful 
stage manager might have found ample opportunity 
for the exercise of his art! But Frau Cosima, 
Wagner’s widow, is the “Pope of Bayreuth,” and 
“Cosima’s pence” from the 


use. 


has forced a tribute of 
music lovers of the world. 
The production at the 
House, which will occur late in December, with 
repetitions that will give the work ten perform- 
ances in all, will have every attribute of a thor- 
The remodeling 


Metropolitan Opera 


oughly modern representation. 
of the stage will admit of smooth and quick work- 
ing of the mechanical effects, modern taste in the 
scenic studio should result in a series of exquisite 
and as for costuming, that could not well 
be worse than at Bayreuth I that 
those who were fortunate enough to be present at 
the Bayreuth production and thus to assist at an 


scenes, 


am aware 


in musical history are wont to assume a 
their 


“event” 
devotional attitude and raise eyes heaven 
ward in ecstasy at mere mention of it, as if their 
less fortunate brethren were to be deeply pitied 
My own feeling always has been that, while it 
would have been a even a misfor- 
tune, not to have heard “Parsifal,” that should not 
blind one to the defects in the performance and to 


Con- 


serious loss, 


the possibilities in improvement which Mr 
ried can place to his credit and doubtless will 
One of the great scenes in this work is the so 
called Magic Flower Garden, in which Parsifal is 
first surrounded by a bevy of languorously danc 
ing flower girls, and is then sought to be enticed 
from the path of virtue by the enchantress Kun- 
dry. In the libretto, where, according to his cus- 
tom, Wagner gave what may be called a truly lit 
erary description of this scene (Wagner’s stage 
directions read like novels), it 
should be of bewitching beauty, something to en- 
trance the senses and make the youthful Parsifal 
the more Kundry’s charms. In 
point of fact, the Bayreuth stage setting of these 
scenes was in about the worst possible taste. It 


descriptions in 
susceptible to 


consisted of garishly painted flowers, hideous in 
their intense coloring, and the costuming of the 
flower girls, instead of adding to the grace of the 
really young and pretty operatic soloists who sang 
the exquisite waltz melody, one of Wagner’s most 
tuneful inspirations, was so clumsy and ill de- 
signed that it really handicapped them 

It is too late in the day for an analysis of “Par- 
to be needed. It has been written of too 
Wagner called it a Buehnenweih 


sifal” 
emuch for that 
festpiel, a terrible looking word, which may be 
translated by stage consecration festival play. Its 
theme is religious, the Knights of the Holy Grail 
being saved by Parsifal’s purity from the assaults 
of the magician Klingsohr, who employs the alter- 
nately wild, alternately seductive Kundry for his 
evil purposes. Parsifal undoubtedly is intended to 
symbolize the Saviour; and the scene in the last act 
in which the repentant Kundry washes Parsifal’s 
feet is meant to represent, amid different surround- 
ings, the washing of the Saviour’s feet by the peni- 
tent Magdalen. 


A Few Questions. 

Probably the whole of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company’s present position is embraced in 
this statement, which assumes not only that the 
copyright has been lost by the Wagner heirs and 
publishers but that the right of production has been 
sacrificed with it. It is impossible for any of the 
newspapers to enter into the legal controversy be- 
cause no issues have been joined, and no one knows 
what this legal contention rests upon; at the proper 
time when the courts will assume some say in this 
question the discussion of the same will be perti- 
nent, but for the present it is only necessary to look 
at the ethical question and take its bearings. 

Not only would it be in bad taste but it would 


“Parsitfal” Interlude. 


appear to be injudicious and, at the same time, 
rather reacting on the daily press if it were to ridi 
cule any attempt to defend Frau Wagner on an 
ethical basis, for the reason that the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company is quite an extensive adver- 
tiser in the daily press of the city. There is no 
harm whatever in defending advertisers, but it 
must, necessarily, appear in bad taste to throw dis- 
credit upon any ethical defense of the Wagner heirs 
on the part of those who receive advertising from 
sources that are opposing the heirs. The ethical 
problem is bound to be discussed, as well as the re- 
ligious problem which will enter into it, for it has 
already happened that the Passion Play Society of 
America, at a recent meeting, passed the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair to draw up a set of resolutions, to be 
presented to the Mayor of the City of New York, 
setting forth the unanimous conviction of this so 
ciety to the effect being purely a 
sacred drama, should not be produced on a com 
and be it 


that “Parsifal,” 
mon stage and in a common playhouse; 
further 
Resolved, That in the name of the Church and of 
the Christian people of America, we do hereby 
pray to His Honor the Mayor of the City of New 
York, to prevent Manager Conried from producing 
“Parsifal” in the Metropolitan Opera House; be it 
further 
Resolved, That the committee be directed to pre 
pare an appeal to the clergy in general requesting 
them to oppose the production of “Parsifal” or any 
other sacred drama in an ordinary playhouse, such 
production being distasteful and unnatural to all 
Christian spirited people 
“Parsifal” is, as is generally 
It may be decided, after all, 


understood and 


known, a Passion Play 
in this city that it is not a Passion Play, but until 
that decision has been made all of us are compelled 
to admit that hitherto it has been so considered, 
and these resolutions are exactly in accordance with 
the accepted recognition of the character of “Par- 
sifal.” 

But the ethical question looms up, and it may be 
asked, What is the position of the American people 
on this question ? 

The mental property of a man belongs to him as 
much as his physical property. It assumes a phys- 
ical form when he writes a score and produces out 
of it an opera or a play. It goes to his heirs as prop- 
erty. In considering the copyright, the fact that one 
does not lock his door is no recommendation what 
ever of mercy or consideration for the thief who 
enters the open the house. In 
fact, there is no risk compared with that of the 
The repu- 


door and robs 
burglar who must pry open the door. 
tation of the United States in Europe has been seri 
ously damaged, particularly among the highest intel 
lectual elements of the Old World, because of our 
habit of literary piracy and accepting, without con 
sideration, the benefits of the mental products of 
others. Some investigations made during the past 
months in Europe have led to the discovery that of 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
received by the Metropolitan Opera House Company 
during the last fifteen odd and more years during 
which Wagner operas were played there, not one dol- 
lar has ever been paid to the heirs of Richard Wag 
The family never received anything. And, 


ner. 
state here that the 


furthermore, we may 
Herald would be doing a great service to itself and 
continents if 


as well 


to its large array of readers on two 
it would investigate, to some extent at least, the 
commercial and the financial relations of “Parsifal” 


to the family and heirs of Richard Wagner. And now 
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let us ask the questions seriatam. The Herald says, 
and so do other daily papers of New York, that the 
Wagner heirs have a monopoly of “Parsifal.” How 
much has been received by the Wagner heirs from 
the productions of “Parsifai” after the payment of 
the expenses of these productions? 

Would it surprise the musical people of America 
to learn that the widow and her son have never re- 
ceived anything personally? What becomes of the 
monopoly then? Where is the monopoly, for it is 
mentioned as a monopoly in its financial sense. 

The Herald states that the Wagner heirs have not 
taken advantage of the progress of art in stage pro- 
duction. 

What will be said by the people interested in mu- 
sic in America when THE Musicat Courier states 
that at each new reproduction of “Parsifal” an entire- 
ly new set of scenery is devised, new stage settings 
are created, new costumes are made, and everything 
is done to revitalize and increase the artistic effect, 
and that at the present moment extensive alterations 
are in progress on the Bayreuth stage for the pur- 
pose of giving the coming production next season of 
“Tannhauser” an entirely new and remodeled effect 
so far as scenery is concerned and costumes, and the 
same also applies to next season’s “Parsifal” at Bay- 
reuth. These expenditures that take place continu- 
ally have made it impossible to set apart any money 
for the benefit of the heirs. 

What becomes, therefore, of the “ignoble thrift” 
in the treatment of the noble work as it is charged 
by the New York Herald? 

No one discredits the management of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in making every effort to give 
the “Parsifal” performance such surroundings and 
such an environment as is necessary to do justice to 
the work itself, but “Parsifal” in Bayreuth has been 
an evolution. The chorus has been educated from 
the children upward, and has only become effective 
through years and years of education. To take 
such choruses as are indigenous to New York op- 
eratic performances and expect them to do the 
“Parsifal” work after eight or ten rehearsals, no 
matter who may be the rehearser, is expecting some- 
thing which even Bayreuth could not effect, for the 
first productions of “Parsifal” were by no means 
as artistic as those that subsequently attracted the 
multitudes to Bayreuth. To make a comparison 
with an unproduced performance certainly is an in- 
justice if not an absurdity. There is no reason why 
‘Parsifal” should be criticised favorably before it is 
given, and no reason why Bayreuth should be crit- 
icised unfavorably until a better performance has 
been given. Let us be sane about this matter. Even 
those who favor the production of “Parsifal” in the 
City of New York will agree that it is rather prema- 
ture, and takes from the criticism which is to appear 
all of its effectiveness, to favorably criticise its pro- 
duction at the Metropolitan months before the first 
note is heard. 

The Herald says that Wagner’s widow is the 
Pope of Bayreuth, and has forced tribute in the 
shape of Cosima’s Pence, a reflection upon the 
Peter’s Pence which is bestowed by the Catholic 
world pon the Pope as a free will offering. There 
is no analogy between the two. All music dramas 
and operas of Wagner are produced all over the 
world, and there is no concentration of these works 
at Bayreuth, except “Parsifal,” wherein the right 
of the widow of Wagner to grant something which 
her late husband refused to grant is criticised by 
interested parties. She inherits his will. She must 
abide by it. 
enjoy the benefits of his will, to follow its spiritual 


It is necessary for her, if she wishes to © 


guidance, for otherwise she would be the very thing 
she is accused of, a manipulator and speculator in 
her husband’s reputation for the purpose of making 
money. It is actually the very reverse. She could 
make money, and a great deal of money, by giving 
permission all over Europe for the production of 
“Parsifal,” instead of which she refuses to do so on 
the ethical grounds that it is impossible for her to 
contravene her husband’s desires and wishes as ex- 
pressed to her hundreds of times and as finally writ- 
ten, and that she must limit herself to what he has 
demanded, which means the production of “Parsi- 
fal” in Bayreuth, no matter if no financial benefits 
accrue to her. Where is the Cosima Pence? Where 
is the Pope of Bayreuth? As for the reflections 
upon the scenes of “Parsifal” in the “Magic Flower 
Garden,” it seems that it will be necessary for us to 
wait until the production in the Metropolitan has 
taken place before we can compare this with the old 
established system that prevails at Bayreuth, where 
the greatest masters of scenic art, pupils and disci- 
ples of Richard Wagner, have been engaged for 
years in giving the highest kinds of idealistic ex- 
pression to the scenic art on that stage. It has been 
the wonder of Europe and of America. It may be 
done here in New York, but we must wait. It could 
not have been done last Sunday when the Herald 
published its criticism. It can only be done on the 
night of the production if it is done then, but cer- 
tainly not before. 


Ghe Ethics of It. 


Leaving aside entirely the question of the rela- 
tion of Cosima Wagner and 
the production of “Parsifal,” 
into the question of the ethics as they 
people of the United States and as they 
the art of music. 

“Parsifal” was written by Richard Wagner for 
adaptation solely on the stage of the Festspielhaus 
at Bayreuth. If it should ever be performed out- 
side of Bayreuth—which is a very serious ques- 
tion—it might be permitted two years before any 
other performance at the Munich Opera House, 
which has been built after the model at Bayreuth, 
and this is due to the fact that the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment, through its King, who represented the 
force of public opinion, enabled Richard Wagner 
to produce “Parsifal’” on the stage of Bayreuth. 
It has not yet been decided whether that power or 
privilege will be granted to Munich. It has been 
embraced in a contract which gave the right to 
Munich to play at the new theatre the other operas 
of Wagner under certain conditions. In anticipa- 
tion of the possible impossibility of a dividend at 
Bayreuth because the iarge profits which were an- 
ticipated originally have never reached fruition and 
that the debts which Richard Wagner owed to the 
King of Bavaria are not yet fully paid, some step 
had to be taken, and therefore in the contract made 
with the Prince Regent Theatre in Munich it was 
arranged that, in case of the permission to produce 
“Parsifal” is given for outside of Bayreuth, this 
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theatre in question would have the first privilege two 
years before any other; but up to the present mo- 
ment it has not been contemplated. Had the 
profits in Bayreuth been universally large; had 
sufficient moneys been received to declare dividends 
for the Wagner family; had the surplus reached such 
an extent that it could have been paid out instead 
of being held in reserve for the purpose of creat- 
ing new scenery and maintaining the playhouse 
and sustaining the enterprise, such a clause never 
would have been inserted. This may surprise’ a 
great many readers of this paper, but if the Herald 
and other enterprising New York daily papers will 
send their European correspondents to Bayreuth 
they will discover from the figures there and from 
their data that these statements are substantially 
true. At the rate of $5 a seat, with a limited ca- 
pacity of 1,300 seats, some of which must be free; 
with performances every alternate year; with the 
expenses connected during the year when there 
with the education of the 
singers; with the taxes; with the cost of main- 
tenance; with the continual renewals of stage ma- 
chinery; with the cost of production itself, and 
with all kinds of additional outlays innumerable, it 
has been impossible to acquire such a sum as 


are no performances; 


would make it a business proposition to pay out 
money in the shape of profits to the heirs of 
Richard Wagner. It is not necessary for any 
newspaper to place any credence in these state- 
ments unless it wants its readers to disbelieve what 
it states. To discredit another newspaper in the 
statement of a fact is equivalent to an admission 
that your own statements are not true, or are at 
least questionable. If paper that 
doubts these statements there is no necessity to 


there is any 
reply; it is only necessary to go to Bayreuth, or 
to send someone in Europe to Bayreuth, and ob- 
tain the verification of what is said here. To deny 
it is futile and childish. Not to send to Bayreuth 
to have what we state here verified would be ab- 
surd and would indicate that New York, after all, 
has no journalistic enterprise outside of THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER which desires to investigate on 
the spot. 

rau Wagner cannot grant any concessions which 
will bring money to her. She can make no com- 
promise. She must follow her late husband’s wishes 
or retire, and be covered with contumely and con- 
tempt. In view of this the people of the United 
States step forward and, under a thinly veiled and 
disguised claim that the art of music must be ad- 
vanced and that it can only be advanced by the pro- 
duction of “Parsifal”—as if crowds of men and 
women were invading the opera house, as if the en- 
tire city were in a turmoil as Florence used to be 
when artistic contentions occurred, or as Athens was 
they must needs, in 





during a philosophical debate 
order to have their intense desire for music and 
culture advanced and gratified, have a production of 
“Parsifal” by a stock company which is organized 
to declare dividends! 

Here is a stock company in New York that has 
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leased the Metropolitan Opera House. What for? 
To advance the art of music? Among musicians it is 
a great question whether opera does not retard mu- 
sic. It is a profound question in the philosophy of 
the art and of musical art itself whether opera and 
music drama do not retard the progress of music as 
an art. This paper has contained conflicting essays 
sufficient on that subject to fill a volume, and Europe 
is seething with that discussion today. It is a ques- 
tion between music as represented on the stage and 
absolute music, without the concomitant of the 
drama. That debate has not been decided; 
music must be advanced in this great artistic centre 
of New York, with its artistic streets, its artistic 
buildings, its artistic theatres, its artistic dramatic 
productions of all kinds of hybrid and abnormally 
sensuous plays, its artistic newspapers filled with the 
annals of murder, defalcation, embezzlement, fraud, 
political corruption and private social scandals—this 
Press clamors for the art advancement of New York 
through “Parsifal!” Ye gods and little fishes! And 
dividends! 

“Parsifal” is the product of whom? It is the 
product of Richard Wagner and the property of his 
widow, and this one thing, this one operatic drama, 
this one religious music drama, the only thing left 
to her, the only thing in which she has a vital power 
and interest, is to be taken from herby this stock 
company for the purpose of declaring dividends and 
getting up a tremendous advertising excitement all 
over the country, so that people can come to the 
opera house door and have tickets shoved under 
their eyes by the speculators at about $20 or $30 a 
seat. In an opera house in which, on the night pre- 
vious, “Traviata” is performed by the same chorus 
singing in a gambling hell surrounded by lewd char- 
acters of a Parisian grisette element, with American 
ladies in low cut costumes covered with diamonds 
and gems, whose escorts, after each act, take them 
upstairs to the tea room, where highballs are dis- 
cussed, and the audience returns to listen to the 
next act after the Last Supper has been given on 
the stage, and then to hear the solemn invocations 
introducing the Good Friday spell, with Mary Mag- 
delen emblematically washing the feet oithe Saviour. 

That is the proposition! It has nothing whatever 
to do with Frau Cosima Wagner except that she has 
a perfect right, as the heiress of this sublime work, 
to protest against this kind of desecration. She 
knows what the Metropolitan Opera House of New 
York is. She knows that up to the present time, ac- 
cording to the admissions of the late manager who 
was at the head of it for over a dozen years, not one 
opera has been given with any desire to make an 
artistic effect. Mr. Grau stated so himself. THE 
MusicaL Courier has said this same thing thou- 
sands of times, and other musicians have chimed in. 
The critics of the daily press of New York were not 
permitted to do this because the social power for- 
bade unfavorable criticism. Of course, the critics 
must do exactly as the editors say, and the editors 
must do exactly as the stockholders say, and the 


and yet 


stockholders are among the boxholders at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and so these millionaires of 
ours in America are willing to abide by the decision 
that a woman’s feelings can be disregarded, her 
rights ignored, her property appropriated, and her 
highest ideals destroyed—just for a sensational so- 
ciety event. And the very wishes, requests and de- 
mands of the creator of this work are to be set aside 
now for a money making proposition. It will only 
accentuate the general impression that prevails in 
artistic and intellectual Europe regarding the people 
of the United States. Of course, this does not make 
any difference to us as long as we can make money. 
It makes no difference to us what artistic and intel- 
lectual Europe may think, and feel even, of a pro- 
ceeding as high handed as this is from the artistic 
point of view, provided we can make money ; pro- 
vided we can make a great noise; provided we can 
have the tickets sold at $20 instead of $10, and, if 
possible, at $30 apiece, and provided a great deal of 
money can be brought into the coffers of the com- 
pany and certain people can receive a great deal of 
advertising through the fact that they have succeed- 
ed in thwarting the wishes of a woman—an old lady, 
the daughter of the revered Franz Liszt, the widow 
of Richard Wagner, the mother of Siegfried Wag- 
ner, all of whom, up to the present time, have not 
yet been able to liquidate the debts incurred by the 
of furthering and ad- 





composer for the purpose 
vancing the art principles now represented by his 
name and focused in this very “Parsifal” as it is 
produced with the Bayreuth environment. 

And here it might be well to say, parenthetically, 
that these people live very modestly, in a compara- 
Their annual expenses do not 
traveling and the 


tively small house. 
amount to as much for living, 
clothes they put on their backs as the rent of a fairly 
comfortable dwelling in New York costs, or one of 
It is very doubtful if any 
from our point of view 
$10,000, $20,000 or 


the modern apartments. 
of them has a bank account, 
; that is to say, 
$30,000 stowed away. And yet these people, 
have never made any money out of it, are to be treat- 
ed in this manner by the millionaires and billionaires 
of the city of New York, and by a musical stock 
company organization that is in the field for the pur- 
pose of making money. It could not be in the field 
for anything else. It could not be in the field to ad- 
vance musical art, for, in the first place, it has not 
yet been decided whether opera does not retard mu 


in America here 
who 


sical art, and, in the second place, if it were admit- 
ted that opera does not retard musical art, the prices 
at the Metropolitan make it impossible for musicians 
who are interested in the development of musical art 
to attend the performances, and the public at large 
is not interested in music. The public at large does 
not sustain the Philharmonic concerts, the public at 
large does not sustain the recitals, the public at large 
does not sustain music, the public at large is not per- 
mitted to, and particularly not in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, limited of 
people occupying high priced boxes, high priced 
seats, with a small remnant of seats left for people 


which is a aggregation 


who cannot afford these high prices, and among 
be found: 
Grau honestly and candidly 


It cannot 


whom very few musicians can It was 
never pretended, as Mr. 
said, to be a musical and art proposition. 
be done, even conceding that opera is educational 
from a musical point of view, which is an open ques- 
tion. It is a social function purely and could never 
be sustained on any other basis here. 

It is for these reasons, and as is known, merely a 
money making scheme in New York city, 
were not a money making scheme in New York city 
the project never would have been contemplated 


because 


and if it 


The era of the high priced star is over, 
there are few to be had now that have reputations 
here. The best singer on earth may appear on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, but without 
a reputation from Europe neither he nor she can 
draw a dollar. We yet educated 
enough in this country to project an independent 
art judgment. When THe Musicat Courier does 
so it is immediately maligned, and this paper can 
afford to be independent and is not controlled by 
any boxholders in the Metropolitan or by any other 


This reign of the high priced stars hav- 


have not been 


influences. 
ing ceased for the reason that they can be had no 
longer—with the exception of those that are known 
here—and many of these are sung out (nearly all 
of them)—a plan had to be devised to place before 
the people of this city something new, and an opera 
had to be made a star. The stars themselves in their 
aggregation having ceased to draw, an opera had to 
be made the star by force. The Metropolitan Opera 
House Company, which has leased the Metropolitan 
Opera House, could not avoid this. It had to sub- 
stitute some kind of a sensational element in the 
There was nothing to do but 
That is 


place of those stars. 


take “Parsifal’’ from its owners and star it. 
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the proposition as it stands before us now; it never 
was an art impulse, for art impulses are not of the 
dividend genus. 

\s a matter of course no one is able to state what 
kind of production wiil be offered, but it is absolute- 
ly sure that *Parsifal’ cannot be given here in New 
York, the first season at least, as it is given in 
Bayreuth where it exists and thrives in its atmos- 
phere, with its experiences, and under the manage- 
ment of the persons long associated with it. There 
is no reason, as we said before, to criticise it in 
advance, but it is impossible to produce it here as 
it is produced there. Reason, common sense, art 
experience and musical intelligence convince any 
one of that fact. “Parsifal’’ cannot be properly 
given in a Metropolitan Opera House; it cannot be 
given in a Paris Grand Opera House; it cannot be 
given in Covent Garden as it is given in Bayreuth 
in the playhouse. The buildings are not made for 
it, the auditoriums are not built for it, the stages 
are not adapted for it in connection with the audi- 
torium, the sunken orchestra does not exist as it ex- 
ists in Bayreuth, and the surroundings and the en- 
vironment of the opera house here make it impossi- 
ble to produce “Parsifal” as it is produced in Bay- 
It is therefore a question of the moral rights 
“Parsifal” to 


reuth. 
of the heiress and present owner of 
it lies entirely with her. 
Those gentlemen who constitute the Board of Di- 
rectors of this Metropolitan Opera House Stock 
Company should seriously reflect before they give 
permission for the production of this work in defi- 
ance of all moral and art laws that should protect it. 
They are meri in society, men in business, men in 
finance, men who occupy a position that demands 
continually the application of strict moral standards 
in their daily conduct and in their business affairs. 
They cannot claim that they are moral men if they 
exempt morality for convenience or pleasure, or if 
they make exceptions for the purpose of advancing 


decide. 


certain claims. They should have sent someone to 
Bayreuth to examine the question there on the 
ground. It is, therefore, their duty before assuming 
the right to produce this work to ascertain what 
rights exist on the other side, and only then may 
they claim they are moral men. Mr. Jacob Schiff 
is one of the most honorable men in this community. 
If 
investigate this question he will never consent to this 
production of “Parsifal.” Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the brother of the 
composer Robert Kahn, of Berlin, and associated 
with musical people of high standing in Germany, 
can, by means of a cablegram, send a representative 


he sends a personal messenger to Bayreuth to 


to Bayreuth in twenty-four hours and discover the 
status there, and after that discovery he will not 
give his name in consent to the proposition. Mr. 
Henry Smith, a lover of art in this city and a mil- 


lionaire, a man of high standing and unblemished 


character, can send from London one of his asso- 
ciates to Bayreuth, and by means of personal inves- 
tigation, without the association of anyone else, in- 
vestigate the case and find out exactly how the 
widow of Wagner is associated with “ Parsifal” and 
how “Parsifal” stands as a unique production. Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay has close relations with Lon- 
don and the Continent, and it would take him only 
a few hours to discover how this matter stands on 
his own account and that of his friends, before he 
consents to this thing, and he would see what it 
really signifies, artistically and ethically. Mr. James 
H. Hyde is a man who has been associated with 
music in this city for many years. He is one of 
the strong pillars of banking, especially from the 
moral side. It will not take him long on his own 
personal account to discover exactly what the status 
of Bayreuth is and what the relations of the widow 
Wagner are to “Parsifal,”’ after which he will never 
consent to lend his name to the production of * Par- 
sifal” in New York city; and so we may go through 
the whole list, including Mr. Henry Rogers, Mr. El- 
liott Gregory and Mr. Henry Morganthau, the lat- 
ter representing many important fiscal interests in 
New York city, a man of financial integrity, who 
has given his name to many charitable institutions, 
and who would, under no circumstances, injure any 
He is a man with artistic fervor; 
and he can 


one knowingly. 
he knows what a moral question is, 
understand an ethical musical question as quickly as 
anybody. No matter if the law even protects his 
company (and we do not know anything about the 
law in this question) he will not for the sake of a 
dividend, consent to the production of a work when 
it is ethically and morally wrong to do so. There 
is no necessity for him to consult anyone, but per- 
sonally to see to it that an investigation is made of 
the case so that the truth of these statements, as 
made in THe Musicat Courter, can be substan- 
tiated. He will then discover that there is no money 
making scheme in Bayreuth, and he will thereby 
discover that the money making scheme in New 
York will be a questionable transaction, at least 
from the ethical and moral points of view. 

As for the legal status of the case, neither the 
daily papers, nor this paper, know anything about 
it; that is a question for the law and for the courts 
to decide when the issues are joined. As for the 
religious aspect of the case, that is a question for the 
churches. If they can have the Passion Play pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan, with low cut dresses in 
the boxes downstairs, with Fashion in its condition 


as it appears there, with the tea bar in the rear 
where whiskey and champagne are dispensed be- 
tween the acts, and with the general surroundings 
of the opera house, it is an affair of their own. 
This paper is published in the interests of music, 
and has no relation with any religious propaganda, 
but its own instincts insist upon it that religion 
shall not be ridiculed in an opera house. 
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HE Ricordi house, the Italian music publishers, 
with its headquarters at Milan, is, as may not 
be generally known, a stock company, the leading 
stockholders of which are Giulio Ricordi and his 
son Tito, and Luigi Erba and Pisa, the banker. 
Luigi Erba is the brother-in-law of Giulio Ricordi 
and is the heir of the late Carlo Erba, the wealthy 
Milanese druggist and owner of proprietary medi- 
cines. It is what is known in America as a close 
corporation, which means that the Ricordi and Erba 
families and Pisa the banker control nearly all the 
stock. 

The reign of the Neo-Italian composers brought 
the new opportunities to the Ricordi house, from 
which it branched out into a tremendous Italian mu- 
sic publishing monopoly and controlling force in the 
impresario field, so that today the house has in its 
hands the operatic destinies of the peninsula from 
Udine via Milan to Palermo, and there is but one 
impediment to its unrestrained operations, and that 
is Sonzogno, and it is doubtful if he will feel dis- 
posed to continue much longer the unequal battle. 

Outside of “Iris,” which is Ricordi’s, Sonzogno, 
who is, as we all know, the proprietor and editor of 
the influential Italian daily paper the Milan Il Se- 
colo, owns ail other Mascagni copyrights. Leon- 
cavallo’s works are published by Sonzogno, and so 
are Giordano’s. Puccini's are published by Ricordi. 
All over Italy Puccini is performed, but the others 
are constantly met by difficulties, but it would never 
do to declare them failures, for that would react 
upon Ricordi; they are simply rocked to sleep and 
the control of Ricordi thereby tightened. 

All that is necessary now is to purchase the whole 
Sonzogno musical catalogue, just as the Lucca was 
acquired by Ricordi. No American can find any 
fault with such mercantile developmerit and method, 
for it is in accordance with our ideas, and, judging 
from the fate of those who opposed these methods, 
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we would advise Sonzogno, before it becomes too 
late, to accept the basis of Ricordi’s proposition and 
be absorbed, for he cannot become merged, as the 
Ricordi company wants the absolute control, and, it 
appears, will get it. 

Under the prevailing conditions and 
the performance of absolute music in Italy has near- 
ly ceased, the comparatively few symphony concerts 
in a few cities and the occasional ¢ecital counting 
for nothing in‘a nation so intensely musical as the 
There is, for instance, more classical music 


influences 


Italian. 
—symphony, chamber music, vocal and instrumental 
recitals, &c.—heard in one year in a German city, 
say like Cologne, or Frankfort, or Dresden, than the 
whole millions of Italy hear in the same period. A 
comparison of the programs will illustrate this at 
once. Pupils’ concerts or conservatory perform- 
ances are, of course, not included, and if they were 
Italy would prove more defective than ever in this 
respect if compared with Germany or some other 
northern country. There is only one other Euro- 
pean country of importance that is at as low an ebb 
as Italy in absolute music, and that is Spain, and 
both of them are not much worse off than 
Turkey, for neither of them offers an opportunity 
to its people to hear music outside of opera. Opera 
not being educational except in a sentimental sense 
in Italy, the people have gradually become dead to 
the influence of music as it is understood on the 
other side of the Alps and here in America. 

How this can benefit the Ricordi corporation it is 
difficult to conceive, unless we recognize the fact that 


very 


the many arrangements of the opera excerpts repre- 
sent a vast business, the complete control of which 
would enable it to give such a cast, such a tendency 
through the power the company wields as managers 
of the operatic impresarii of Italy, that, with the 
banishment of the non-copyright classical music, 
the whole popular field would belong to Ricordi, 
and, as there would be no other but a popular field, 
the whole Italian musical world would be owned 
lock, barrel and stock by Ricordi, which is nearly 
the case now; and therefore it is good advice to 
suggest to Sonzogno to accept the Ricordi proposi- 
tion and retire from the musical business, leaving 
the future credit of the complete downfall of Italian 
musical taste to Ricordi. 

Our Italian friends that 
Courier has been the stanchest friend of Italy and 
Italian music, and that its editor, who has made re- 
peated visits to Italy, is a devout admirer of Italian 
art and the Italian people, and what is said in these 
columns is not against Italy, but in its favor and for 
its benefit. Music needs Italy, but it appears that 
Music is not any longer controlled by Italy, but by 
Ricordi, and, as the interests of that corporation 


know THE MUSICAL 


must first be guarded as a necessary law of itself, the 
question of music in Italy must remain subservient 


to the wishes and interests of Ricordi. No Italian 
composer can get a hearing without Ricordi. Ri- 
cordi has in its hands the absolute destiny of every 
Italian composer. 

It is a fearful responsibility, and it will probably 
result in such a stagnation of the active musical life 
of Italy that no composer of absolute music will ap- 
pear for a long period from that country—the coun- 
try that gave us Palestrina, Scarlatti, Durante, Padre 
Martini, Corelli, Tartini, Paganini and even the 
very founder of an instrument—the piano—Cristo- 
fori; not to forget Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati 
and a dozen others in the field of classical develop- 
ment. 

It is probably all the result of natural conditions, 
for which Ricordi should not be blamed ; but among 
others, the musical journal the Ricordi house pub- 
lishes, which is produced solely in the interests of its 
own copyrights, is exercising a vicious influence, 
and really prevents criticism or the 
establishment of an independent music paper. But 
nothing can be done at this stage. Italy will be the 
sufferer,and it is in Italy that the Ricordi firm reigns. 
No outside influences can bring about a change until 
the Italians will awaken from their lethargy and 
call for music besides the opera which, as a domi- 


independent 


nating culture, must put an end to the culture of 
pure music, and has already done this in Italy. Not 
ten Italians were at the Richard Strauss festival in 
London in June. Not ten Italians attend our sym- 
phony concerts unless they are old residents of New 
York. Symphony concerts with permanent sym- 
phony orchestras are unknown in Italy. What a 
pity! The Ricordi house may find some way to 
remedy this, and if so no one will welcome it more 
than THe Musica Courier. 


HE first concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, as already announced in this paper, 

will be conducted by Colonne, of Paris. The second 
concert will be under the leadership of Gustav Ko- 
gel, and the fourth, fifth and sixth concerts have 
been allotted to Henry Wood, 
Felix Weingartner and Rich- 
ard Strauss. Such a high 
standard of conductorship at 
five of its concerts entitles the Philharmonic Society 
to all credit for its progress, energy and enterprise. 
The organization, rid of a certain dominating and 
deadening influence, has shown unmistakable signs 
of quickened life, and of the ability accurately to 
gauge present conditions and demands. The Phil- 
harmonic Society was perilously near to total ship 
wreck, and had it listened to the counsels of its false 
friends might even now be a thing of the past. With 
the old members out and the original charter abol- 
ished, there would have been a new organization, 


PHILHARMONIC 
REDIVIVUS. 


The conservative di- 
through the 


Philharmonic in name only. 
rectors of the old 
scheme to use the orchestra for the exploitation and 


association saw 


glorification of a single man, and promptly rid itself 
of the proposal and of the man. If there is any 
“weeding out” to be done—and it is necessary—the 
directors should know full well how to go about the 
delicate process without any outside help or inter- 
ference. 

By freeing itself from all musico-political alli- 
ances and entanglements and by spurning what was 
really a bribe, the Philharmonic Society has demon- 
strated its sturdiness, its integrity and its right to 
live purely on its own merits. These qualities and 
its liberal policy in the question of directorship 
should earn for the Philharmonic Society the un- 
qualified and hearty support of the large music lov- 
ing public of this metropolis. And, unless all pre- 


liminary sentiment be untrustworthy, this support 


will be forthcoming in large and enthusiastic meas- 


ure, 


latest work, “Helen 


just finished, will be produced 
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(Letters from Wagner to Feustel, in 
Free Translation.) 
LIV. 
Hore. New York, ; 
FLorence, December 4, 1876, 
Most VALuED Frienp—* * * I beg you to 
send at once to our patrons the enclosed revised cir- 
cular. I must use this as a basis for further pro- 
ceedings. I shall stop in Munich for a consultation. 
As far as I am concerned, I have neglected nothing 
that might make possible a repetition of the per- 
formances next summer. * * * I could not re- 
fuse the worthy Bolognese my presence for the last 
“Rienzi” performance. It was all enjoyable, but 
very exhausting. * * * We intend to be home 
for Christmas. Always grateful for your friend- 
ship, Your 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


LV. 
BayreutH, March 24, 1877. 

DEAREST FRIEND—I pray you most earnestly to 
see that G. requests his editor in future to leave his 
pen from my name and my affair. I have had 
enough of this artificial confusion in the large press 
about me and do not care to see it continued here, 
where, as a matter of fact, very few persons know 
anything about me. Herewith I declare myself will- 
ing to lose the “assistance” of the Bayreuth Tage- 
blatt, 

After this absurd welcome in Bayreuth, I beg you 
to remain my friend, as I swear, by all the gods and 
devils, always to remain yours. Devotedly, 

Your RICHARD WAGNER. 
12 OrME SQuareE, BAYSWATER, 


Lonvon, W., May 13, 1877. } 

Dearest FriEND—I need not here repeat the de- 
scription given to friend G. about the state of affairs 
here. If, in spite of my exact knowledge of local 
conditions (which has always kept me from trying 
in London), I nevertheless believed for a moment 
that on this one occasion a trial might be successful, I 
was not moved to the actual attempt so much by any 
supreme confidence of my own, but more especially 
by the desire to prove to you and to other friends 
that it was not merely laziness and a wish for com- 
fort that prompted me to suggest the raising of the 
deficit by other means. 

It is time, now, to employ these means at once, 
and therefore I beg you kindly to empower the ex- 
ecutive committee of the festival enterprise to draw 
up a circular inviting subscriptions to a fund for the 
making up of the deficit. Recapitulate the exact 
state of affairs and tell the patrons how I tried to 
spare them this burden by exertions which have cost 


LVI. 


The Beginning of Bayreuth. 





(Conclusion. ) 


me dear. Open the subscription with 3,000 marks 
($750) from me. * * * 

I would prefer to have these circulars sent for 
distribution not to the Wagner societies as such, but 
rather to the following list of private persons: Da- 
vidsohn, Kutschinsky and Frau Von Schleinitz, in 
Berlin; Dr. Standhartner and Countess Dénhof, in 
Vienna ; Balligand (with a request that he go to the 
King), in Munich; Dannreuther (for the Wagner 
Society), in London; Heckel and Senator Petersen, 
in Hamburg, and Hofrath Pusinelli, in Dresden. 
Before all things, don’t forget Count Magnis, in 
Silesia. 

As soon as the required sum is subscribed, the 
complete list ought to be sent to the suhscribers with 
a request for immediate payment. * * * 

Should this plan fail, too, then I am resolved to 
close with Ullmann for America, sell my Bayreuth 
real estate, cross the ocean with my whole family, 
and never return to Germany. 

As far as the business here is concerned, at the 
present moment we do not even hope to gain ex- 
penses. It would be agreeable to me if I could re- 
ceive the money advanced (through you) to the 
singers. At any rate, you would put me under great 
obligations if you could arrange a credit for me 
here, so that I could go to Ems quietly end of June. 
Whether or not I shall be benefited there is largely 
dependent on the manner in which the subscription 
will be received. It is not asking too much to hope 
that for once something agreeable will come from 
that direction! 

Be merciful with me, and forgive the troubles 
which I have caused your * * * 

Your ever grateful 
RICHARD WAGNER. 





LVII. 
Lonpon, May 27, 1877. 

Dearest Frienp—With fright I read in your let- 
ter to Dannreuther that the amount of our deficit 
was 160,000 marks. Even when we figured on a 
possible success in London, you mentioned the sum 
at £5,000 sterling—and even up to the last moment 
I heard talk of only “something” over 100,000 
marks. 

If, in the meantime, the deficit has really swelled 
to 50,000 or 60,000 marks more, then I am utterly 
discouraged at this continuous darkness in the mat- 
ter of my obligations, and I prefer to abandon my- 
self to absolute despair. 

I gain some slight hope from the fact that I now 
realize how unjustified was my deep discouragement 
after the failure of my December address to the 
patrons. I showed Dannreuther a copy of the ad- 
dress, and pointed out to him how equally futile 
would be our latest circular. To my great astonish- 





ment I learned from him that he had never seen the 
address beforef As several other persons have told 
us the same thing, we must assume that the indiffer- 
ence with which the address seemed to meet was 
caused by some negligence or mistake about the de- 
livery of the copies. I hope that our new attempt— 
should a similar misfortune not befall us—will 
give us an insight into the true feelings of our 
friends} * * * 

Hearty thanks for bearing with such 
friendship all the sorrows and commissions 
upon you by your ever sincere 

RICHARD WAGNER. 


sturdy 


loaded 





LVIII. 

12 Orme Square, BAYSWATER, 

Lonvon, W., May 30, 1877. 
HicHty Honored Frienp—Your actions cause 
me keen suffering. Your supreme caution leads me 
to suppose that you think I exaggerated my condi- 
tion in London, and that you are satisfied to have us 
help ourselves here, while the most important thing 
to you seems to be some payments in Bayreuth. 
Should no further help arrive, then I am determined 
to sell every piece of what I am able to call my 
own. * * * I need the London money for Lon- 
don, so that I need not figure here, too, as a bank- 
rupt. All the happenings here were to be expected 
after my previous experiences in this city. I sacri- 
ficed my own judgment in order to convince you 
that I am not lazy and comfortable. We need not 
dwell on the loss of energy I have sustained here, 
nor on the number of years which these occurrences 
will take from my life. Of course, further efforts 
are to be made, and a local subscription ought to 
bring in something, but please take my explanations 
and my requests seriously and don’t drive me to de- 
spair by disbelieving them. * * * With de- 

voted greetings, Your ever grateful 
RICHARD WAGNER. 





LIX. 
( TELEGRAM. ) 
Lonpon, May 31, 1877. 
False report about amount of deficit incited me 
to epistolary outbreak, for which am sorry and beg 
forgiveness. WAGNER. 





LX. 
Lonpon, June 3, 1877. 
Dearest FrignpD—The muddle of the past few 
days is clearing up! I am surprised to see how dif- 
ficult it is to get a clear report from clear headed 
business men. I shall tell you everything by word 
of mouth, how extraordinary carelessness, lack of 
knowledge, and, on the other hand, fantastic assump- 
tions (based on no experience) brought me into this 
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state of entaalin Enough, nobody has lost a 
threepence through me, with me. Herewith I 
send you a check for £700 sterling. Please put me 
on the subscription list for 10,000 marks, and pay 
this sum at once to the heaviest creditors. * * * 
The rest of the London receipts I beg you to leave 
at my disposal for the present. * * * 

Please do not be angry at my recent outbreak. 
It was necessary to pay the singers, and I had put 
aside a certain £1,200 for that purpose. I was in- 
formed that you had returned only 12,000 marks, 
and that the bank was unwilling to pay the money 
to anybody without your express sanction. * * * 
Soon, however, I discovered my error in regard to 
the amount of the deficit, * * * 

I beg for absolution by letter. * * * 

In the matter of the concerts, it is to be assumed 
that I am giving them at my own risk. Messrs. 
Hodge and Essex, had they not signed a contract, 
but acted simply as agents and arrangers, would 


have been entitled to a commission or a share. This 
* * * 


or 


right they have now. lost. 
Tomorrow evening we will leave for Ems, where 
we expect to arrive on the 5th, in the evening. * * * 
Greetings to you and your family from 
Your RICHARD WAGNER. 
P. S.—I am on the outs with Leipsic! 


LXI. 

Ems, June 14, 1877. 
* * * This much I be- 
future—that not 
My work 
nu- 


Dearest FRIEND— 
lieve—with a clear look into the 
my work is condemned, but—Bayreuth! 
will be performed everywhere and will draw 
merous spectators, but to Bayreuth no one will come 
again. This is the true state of the case, and the 
real explanation for the patent coldness toward my 
The place itself is to blame only inas- 


enterprise. 
I in- 


much as I| chose it! 
tended, with the help of the nation, to create some- 
thing in Bayreuth which would have made the place 
important in itselfi—a sort of Washington for Art! 
I thought too well of our higher circles. * * 

An important London firm offered to take over 
all the Bayreuth stage appliances and to give the 
festival performances next season at a large Lon- 
don theatre. Were | they 
would build me a belated theatre in Leipsic and con- 
tinue the performance there. Wurzburg or Nirn- 
berg would have had the means, after the great suc- 
cess of last year, to compensate me and to go on 
with the enterprise. Bayreuth could profit only if 
my idea of a musico-dramatic high school were 
carried out. * * * The city itself, which has a 
right to expect so many advantages from the scheme 
for many of its citizens, might petition the King, 
the Parliament, &. * * * 

As far as I am concerned, J shall be able to do 


But my idea was great! 


so inclined seriously, 











nothing more than to live in constant terror, pay off 
the deficit, and get rid of the theatre! * * * 
it frightened me to hear how terribly the recent 
Vienna receipts of 20,000 marks had melted to only 
7400 marks. * * * 
“Dolce far niente”—yes, 
no, to accomplish nothing! 


yes! To do nothing— 
That is how I get bet- 
ter here. 

Well, 


ful to you. 


Always I will be grate- 
Your sincere 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


it is as God wills! 


LXII. 
; Ems, 1877. 
Most VALUED Frigenp—* * * Our plans are: 
Leave here on the 5th; Schlosshotel (Albert) on 
the 6th; Lucerne (Hotel National) on the 7th; 
Selisberg (Canton Uri, Switzerland) on the 8th. 
For the third week of this month I have an- 
nounced myself in Munich. (His Majesty has writ- 
ten me very graciously.) Will you seek to arrange 
* * * 


July 2, 


our meeting there? 

With me, things are as usual. 
retreat on the chessboard of life seems to bring me 
no doubt, to the mean- 
“today” 


Every move and 


sorrow—a fact attributable, 
The conditions of 
that we gave 


ness of most persons. 
seem to make it “a matter of course” 
our last penny in need to insure the profits of the 
Bayreuth landlords from last year. 

Heckel was here, and probably soon will be the 
director of the Mannheim Theatre—at least I am 
glad to see him get something from it all! 

I hope now to roll my heavy burden on to the 
management of the Munich Royal Theatre. This is 
the last hope of my curious life! * * * . 

Always your thankful and sincere 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


LXIV. 
BayreuTH, February 3, 1878. 
Dearest Frienp—* * * I wish to express 


my thanks to you for the patience, discretion and 
energy with which you treated the serious affair of 
festival deficit by informing you of the entire 
success of those efforts—largely, through 
the King’s noble friendship for me. This success has 
taken a form very satisfactory to me; 


my 
of course, 


owing to the 
expected success of my own works, the means will 
be supplied us to fight the evil financial consequences 
of the year 1876. This is a great honor. * * * 
The best part of all this is, that I can now turn to 
new creation with that peace of mind which when 
disturbed or clouded in a “genius” causes all his 

inspiration to flee! * * * 

Thanks to you, now and always. 

Your truly sincere 

RICHARD WAGNER. 


LXVI. 
BayreuTH, January 6, 18790 
DEAREST FrRIEND—* * * Here is Heckel’s 
contribution. Please receive it and credit it to me. 
* * * JT hope for other good receipts this month, 


and (with God’s help) expect to begin payment on 
the mortgage in April. It is high time! * * * 
Your grateful 

RICHARD WAGNER 


LXVIL. 
Napies, March 4, 1880 
My Dear, Dear Frienp—* * * My own life 
has of late years seemed strangely darkened. The 


gray skies that pressed so constantly upon us at 
home seem to have left their mark not only on my 
health but also on my mind. Had I not the price- 
less consolation of my dear family and of a few 
rarely good friends, I should feel no need of trying 
to prolong life. 

My hopelessness for Germany and its conditions 
This is a grave admission, for at the 
destined 


is complete. 
when with confidence I entered my 


“Stand or fall with 


time 
paths I wrote on my banner: 
Germany.” * * * 

So even this expensive trip in Italy has only an 
atmospheric significance for me ; even this marvelous 
Naples, with all the life in and about it, is for me 
only a play, to amuse me, to help me forget. Even 
this fulfilled, there 
presses to me the living realization of the world’s 
brutality and 


purpose is not for constantly 


wretchedness, in the shape of misery, 
Wea)? 2 

Daily my doubts augment on the subject of being 
able to provide for my welfare from the means now 
at command. * * * A trip to America I 
have considered from time to time, and have 
ously calculated on my chances of being able phys- 
ically to endure such an exertion. Frankly speak- 
I have always been frightened off only at the 
ser and allowing 


my 
seri- 


ing, 
thought of becoming a money 
myself to be dragged about by a speculator in order 
finally to return here with a small fortune and to 
face the old perhaps, again to 
sacrifice my money for an Idea—an Idea for which 
in order finally to 


German charac- 


Jee 


same misery ; too, 


I have sacrificed enough, only 
realize its relationship to our whole 
ter. (Wesen.) * * * 

I must confess to you that the idea has taken 
to settle for all time in America 
Although 


serious root in me 
with my family, my tdeas and my works. 
I must regret that I did not sooner choose a fresher 
and more fertile ground for the future of my works 
and my family, my firm conviction of the decadence 

European culture makes it not too late for me 
even nowthe more seriously and determinedly to plan 


an escape. The matter depends to a certain extent 
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solely on the manner in which my offer will be re- 
ceived by the Americans. * * * 
For always your most grateful friend, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


LXVIII. 
PALAzzo CONTARINI DALLE FiGure, 
Granp CANAte, Venice. ; 

My Dear, Dear Frienp—* * * [am in great 
confusion about the offer from the gentleman in 

Berlin. I think the man is trying to get my tech- 
nical assistance for a Wagner theatre which he in- 
tends to build. Jt looks to me as though he wishes 
me—as a speculator—to build a theatre on one of 
his plots, &e. For heaven’s sake, is he planning a 
circus, or something of the kind? I have enough 
with the Bayreuth theatre! Will you be kind 
enough to give the gentleman any answer that you 
might see fit? * * * 

I think that something ought to come of our Bay- 
reuth, Have you had my ideas on the subject? In 
short, they are: 

I. J shall keep “Parsifal” alone and exclusively 
for Bayreuth; even the King renounces “Parsifal”’ 
for Munich, but will send me his chorus and or- 
chestra, annually, for the performances of the opera. 

II. Annual performances of “Parsifal,’ open to 
everybody who pays (high!) admission. 

III. Patrons’ Fund to serve as operating capital, 
and any eventual increase inthe fund * * * to 
serve for the further production of all my works. 

This would deprive me of all benefit, for I am not 
even publishing the score of “Parsifal.” 

On the other hand, I must look out for myseif, 
and propose to earn an independent fortune by a 
five months’ tour in North America, some time be- 
tween September, 1881, and April, 1882. * * * 

Love and good wishes from 

Your always grateful 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


LXIX. 

[The editor of the Bayreuther Blatter, from which these 
letters are quoted, says: “In this letter of July 18, 1881, the 
master speaks so drastically about the comparatively small 
sum offered him by the house of Schott for the ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen’ that we cannot publicly reprint his words. 
Wagner considered what he asked for ‘Parsifal’ only a 
fair addenda to the pay fot the ‘Nibelungen,’ especially as 
‘Parsifal’ was not a business venture, and could not be 
sold with profit for theatre and performances. 
Only the noteworthy passages herewith given were deemed 


concert 


suitable for publication. ] 

DEAR AND Honored FrIEND—After noting the 
status of your negotiations for the publication of 
the “Parsifal” piano score, I feel it necessary to ex- 
press the following opinion: 

While composing “Parsifal,” the character of this, 
my last work, has made it clear to me that even un- 
der the circumstances which still permit perform- 
ances of the separate numbers of the “Nibelungen” 
at our municipal and royal theatres, it would be im- 


possible to allow “Parsifal” (with its incidents from 


the Divine Mystery of the Christian religion) to 
become a part of any opera repertory. 

When I explained this to my noble benefactor, the 
King of Bavaria, with deep and respectful sym- 
pathy he instantly renounced his intention to have 
“Parsifal” produced for himself at his Royal Thea- 
tre, and declared the Festival House at Bayreuth to 
be the only appropriate place for (special and few!) 
performances of the work. * * * Effective ac- 
quaintance with “Parsifal” should be made possible 
only by visiting the projected annual performances 
in Bayreuth, * * * 

RICHARD WAGNER. 


LXX. 
PALERMO, January 17, 1882. 

My Dear Frienp—* * * In truth, the com- 
pletion of my last work has tired me greatly! Well, 
it is finished, and may the last touches that lead to 
fullest realization come quickly and easily! * * * 

When I regard the attitude of the world toward 
me, the scale of my gratitude inclines entirely to the 
side of the friends I won during that trying time. 
Bayreuth is to me now the dearest thing on earth 
next to my family. * * * 

Take a liberal share for my 
friend, and be assured of my eternal gratitude and 
* * 


yourself, dearest 


friendship. * 
Your very sincere 
RicHARD WAGNER. 








C_— the Italian tenor engaged for the Met- 

ropolitan Opera House, may not be able to 
remain here longer than one month, for he is to sing 
at the first production of Puccini’s “Madame Butter- 
fly” at the Roman carnival. He received £80 ($400) 
an appearance at Covent Garden, and, although en- 
gaged for twelve performances, was subsequently 
engaged for 24 additional ones. Next season he is 
to sing again in London at the rate of £160 ($800) 
a night. He is to get $1,000 a night here. Probably 
we pay two and a half times as much here as they 
do in London because of the difference in time. If 
Caruso can get $10,000 a minute here he should not 
be blamed; let him have exactly what he can get, 
but why should Americans always pay the foreigner 
so much more than England pays him just because 
of this difference in time. Notes come due here as 
fast as they do in London, but why make musical 


notes so much more costly ? 


HE Navy Department has issued an order de- 
claring “The Star Spangled Banner” the na- 
tional anthem,and directing that all officers and men 
(unless engaged in service) shall stand at attention 
during the playing of the tune. This is the first 
official step toward determining what is really our 
national anthem. The army authorities should fol- 
low suit. 





V ING toting new to tell each other in this 


HA\ 


column about “Parsifal,” let us see what 
they are thinking and writing in Europe about 
music in general. 
Ss = 
Hugo Conrat contributes to the Berlin Allge- 
meine Musik Zeitung an interesting article called 


“Art and Business.” The passages of greatest im- 
port us 


formed the bold resolve to achieve a large fortune. 


to read as follows: “Beethoven twice 
He wished to be independent of the publishers and 
of the taste of the public, and to compose without 
But these sud- 
den, Schindler 
tells of a tariff set up by of 


Vienna, on the condition that Beethoven allow his 


side thoughts of a business nature. 
brilliant plans never lasted long. 
Tobias Haslinger, 
new compositions to be published by no other firm. 
Beethoven dreamed joyfully of a golden future, but 
he finally allowed his friends to persuade him not 
to sign Haslinger’s or any other similar contract.” 


= & 
The Haslinger tariff read as follows: 
INSTRUMENTAL Musk 

Ducats 
Symphonies for orchestra . 60—8o0 
NEE - sik 05 J p-Pe 0s Odd wei edice cae eeteee banen 20—30 

For VIOLIN. 
Concertos, with orchestral accompaniment. ... 50 
Octets for various instruments........ 60 
Septets for various instruments.......... 60 
Sextets for various instruments. me 60 
Quintets for two violins, two violas and ‘cello 50 
Quartets for two violins, viola and ’cello.. 40 
Trios for violin, viola and ’cello 40 

For PIANo. 
Concertos, with orchestral accompaniment 60 
Fantasia, for piano and orchestra 30 
Rondo, for piano and orchestra.. 30 
Variations, for piano and orchestra 30 
Octets, with piano..... 50 
Septets, with piano..... 50 
Quintets, with piano................ 60 
Quartets, with piano.......... 70 
Trios, with piano...... dk 50 
Duets, for piano and violin. 40 
oe ee | err ee Pere 40 
Duos, pianos, four hands.......... 60 
Sonatas, §6F Gintee IOME: ... .cc.c oc cnc ccs sen owiey 30—40 
Fantasia, for piano _alone binds bs obi ben chemi es 30 
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Ducats. 
Rondo, for piano alone................ 15 
Variations, for piano with accompaniment....... 10—20 
ee 10—20 
See BOG SD. SIGS... ove cesetcccsteew ae 30—40 
Divertimenti, airs, preludes, pot pourris, baga 
telles, adagios, andantes, toccatas, caprices, for 
ES 6 as a cnlseh eas anc cesedoneeetens ows 10—15 
VocaL Music. 
Grand Mass..... 130 
Ue 100 
Grand oratorio. . 300 
Ny alan asuk Gh vnse } dacanoneuntwiase cane 200 
Graduale 20 
Offertorium ven 20 
Te Deum Laudamus 50 
Requiem Shia ied eis 120 
Song or aria, with orchestra. ..............06- 20 
ee ee ae 300 
Six large songs, with piano 20 
Six amall songs, with plano. ......cccccesecessees 12 
DOUG ccc atelaces &ebee Ove oop bane sd waeneee es 15 


eS <= 

In Beethoven’s day a ducat possessed the pur- 
chasing power of 60 cents, in American money. A 
song, in snanuscript, by Beethoven, for $1.20! 

= <= 

And, to make matters more remarkable, Conrat 
reminds us that these prices were offered Beethoven 
at a time when he had already published eight sym- 
phonies and all his sonatas up to and including op. 


109. 


— 


How much the better of the bargain Beethoven 


“ly 
4 
9 


allowed a purchaser is well illustrated in the Dia- 
belli incident. He offered Beethoven 80 ducats to 
write six or seven variations on a waltz theme by 
Diabelli 
during 
thick and fast that the seven variations rapidly grew 
Dia- 


belli heard of this avalanche of variations, and with 


Beethoven undertook the commission, but 


the process of writing, his ideas came so 
to ten, then to fifteen, twenty and twenty-five. 


justice began to fear that his piece would be ruined 
for all practical and popular purposes. Nothing 
daunted, Beethoven continued his work, and finally 
handed in a composition that has since become fa- 
mous under the title of “Thirty-three variations on 
a waltz by A. Diabelli, op. 120.” 


Pd 


_s 
v= 


The London correspondent of the Leipsic Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik writes about a pianist with 
whose art and artfulness New York is quite fa- 
miliar: “The only and ever smiling Pachmann gave 
a Chopin recital. We consider the virtuoso so far 
advanced in years, it is safe to assume that he will 
never break himself of the habit of giving recitals. 
This sort of piano fare, lasting two hours and a 
half, ought, however, to be a rare exception. The 
pianist smiled blandly enough at the public, but 
who today would be willing to take exception to 
this pleasant habit? Pachmann gets especially from 
Chopin all that which ‘the others’ do not get. His 
Chopin, of dreamy melancholy, the exquisite Polish 
lyricist, always reveals to us a world of delight and 
satisfaction. How many of the little pianist’s col- 
leagues would do well—in London at least—to leave 
Chopin entirely to Pachmann!” It seems to be the 
same old Vladimir, sleek, grinning, subtle, dom- 


inant. 
eS 


D. Rahter’s list of new publications, from Leip- 
sic, announces for 1904 a piano concerto, op. 50, by 


Hugo Kaun. This news should set the finger tips 
of the pianists to itching, for Kaun is a man of 
melodies, of temperament and of brilliant “klavier- 
Who will 
be the first temporarily to lay aside Liszt’s E flat 


satz,” as shown in his chamber music. 


Concerto for this ripe opus of the genial man from 
Milwaukee? Kaun in Berlin the 
timid pianist need not be afraid that he is playing a 
work by an American composer. 


lives now, so 


= 














From the Berlin Woche there is here reproduced 


a snapshot of Hermann Zumpe taken in Munich 
just a few hours before the great Wagner conduc- 
tor’s sudden death. The man seated in the carriage 
is Ernst von Possart, the Intendant of the Munich 


R« ry al ( pera. 


4 


4 
) 
‘| 


The Frankfurter Zeitung has some news of inter- 


est to music lovers: “It is about Mozart’s birthplace 
in Salzburg. Among the throngs of visitors who 
annually go to Salzburg but few visit the room in 
which Mozart’s cradle Many doubtless 
glance at the narrow old house, No. 9 Getraidegasse 
and at the three tumbledown steps at the door, but 
as the place is not advertised, most of the tourists 
believe that a visit is not worth while to the hume 
Those who do not shy at the 


stood. 


of Mozart’s parents. 
slight exertion, however, would find a rich rew sate 


with the most priceless memories of the master. 
His concert piano, the spinet on which he composed 
until shortly before his death, many pictures, musical 
scores, letters, jewelry, clothes, furniture, even his 
skull! * * * And all of this is in constant dan- 
ger of fire. Underneath the Mozart rooms is a shop 
where are sold chiefly such things as alcohol, ben- 
zine, petroleum, &c. Should a fire break out in this 
old structure the Mozart relics would be irretrieva- 
bly lost. 
the museum. 
Society might buy this house and protect its con- 
tents, but the necessary funds are lacking. Perhaps 
only a hint is necessary to induce some rich Mozart 


There are not even fire extinguishers in 
It would seem as though the Mozart 


admirer to secure the house and the relics against 
all danger.” Just now the Germans are too busy 
with their Wagner statue in Berlin, and the Mozart 
admirers in America are all good fellows, but they 


have no money. 
<< A 


The “favorite assistant” of Leschetizky has come 
to take the place of the “favorite pupil” of Liszt 
These Leschetizky folk are the Christian Scientists 
This is complimentary, of course. In 
Neue of Vienna, 
praises warmly a new book called “The Modern 
Pianist,” and written by Fraulein Marie Prentner, 
Dear 


of the piano. 


the meantime the Freie Presse 


“one of the best assistants’ of Leschetizky 
old He the 


talker in the world on the subject of pianists and 


septuagenarian ! is most interesting 
piano playing. 
eS & 

They’ve had another symphonic poem at the 
Wood concerts in London. This is what the Mu- 
Standard “The of 
“It's composer, York Bowen, is very deeply influ 
Yet one distinctly per- 


sical says of Lament Tasso”: 
enced by Tschaikowsky. 
ceived a personal feeling in the music, and the 
work showed, with all its plagiarisms, a clear prom- 
After all, a young composer 

could have a worse 


He will not make 


ise of better things. 
York Bowen was born in 1884 

model than the Russian master. 
him neglect the virtue of ‘song’ in orchestral music. 
Wag- 


sym- 


Nor would Beethoven and—as already said 
It to that the 
phonic poem won the ‘Charles Lucas Prize’ in the 


ner. may be of interest say 


year 1902.” 
= = 

Erich Hanke has just translated into German th 
diary of Eugéne Delacroix, who is not far from 
being the greatest painter ever produced by France 
Delacroix was not only a marvelous artist, but also 
a man of keen philosophical insight, who analyzed 
Dela- 


croix’s diary is written in epigrammatic style, and 


everything, even to his own temperament, 


his opinions on his contemporaries and on all art 


questions of his day are so incisive and often so 








in the dingy, queer little old rooms. They are filled 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE BEEN MANAGED BY R. E. JOHNSTON. 
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RICHTER_ CO 
touched heights an 


CHarRces [REE 


The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. 


A 

Comp.ss lower F to upper B Flat. 
“ELIJAH” —Birmingham Eng 
Dramatic and sympathetic, with 
a voice of beautiful quality and 
richaess, be was truly impressive, 
singing with infinite ex, ression 
and feeling.—Dazly Post. 


In America 


“GOLDEN LEGE 
A most realistic “ devil.” 


intothe art defy description 
was the man himself, living for the 


f 


depths of 





** Elijah,’’ 23 performances last season. 
ND**—Doncaster, Eng. 

His gloating over Prince Henry's 
fall and the vi rdictiveness, contempt and hatred infused 
What thrilled his auditors 


part he had so minutely studied.— Gaszet/e. 
CERT, Southport, &ng.—The vocalist's grand renderings of songs by Schubert, Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
eeling and power attainable only by such a voice linked to such a temperament.—Soeushpors Visitor, 





January and February, 1904. 
‘*Golden Legend,’’ 19 performances, 1902. 


* HIAWATHA” —Hudderstield, Eng 
Sang with conspicuous musicianly ability and 
fine expression — Y rh&shire Post 

* SAMSON “—South Shields, Eng 

The treat of the evening His splendid voice 


time being, in the 
was used with fine effect.— NVewcas/ie journal. 
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prophetic that it is a wonder no one has yet seen 
fit to do this remarkable work into English. In 
the Zeitgeist brilliant Felix Hollaender comments 
most favorably on this new German translation. 
He says of Delacroix’s musical views and criti- 
cisms: “His diary is a find for all those who are 
in the slightest degree related to art. From these 
pages there speaks to us a universal, a thinker’s 
mind, an intellect that hates all ready made and 
conventional opinions, a correct appraiser of all art 
values established by tradition and usage. He 
views men and things with characteristic impar- 
he judges not persons, but purely their art. 
he says, ‘differs from his 


tiality ; 
‘The extraordinary man,’ 








fellow merely in the way he sees things.’ * * * 
| 
‘\ 
Sia \ 
j {\\ 
A 
Vin 











Drawing from Life by Delacroix. 
CHOPIN. 


There is no doubt that Delacroix saw things in an 


extraordinary way, and he always told truthfully 


what he saw. 

musicians to read 

They 

The painter understood the soul of 

the piano poet and his music. * * * Delacroix 

dined often with Meyerbeer and Berlioz. And he | 

writes, after he had heard two acts of ‘Huguenots’ : 

‘From the depths of this artificial music there arise | 
But these are 


“How delighted must be the 
Delacroix’s exquisite descriptions of Chopin! 


were friends. 


episodes of surprising effectiveness. 

merely the lucid moments of the fever, rays of Pat 
immediately by chaos. 

which Meyerbeer probably regards 

is the destruction of art.’ The 

‘lean and devoid of 


followed almost 


Phe “Prophet,” 
as an improvement, 
music of Berlioz is found to be 
phantasy.’ 


Ze 
~~ 


<= 


modesty, and true greatness 


‘One 


“And what grand 


/(and sublime truth!) lie hidden in the words: 
can do for others only what one does for oneself— 


study and observe. The point of view changes 
every moment. One never knows a master well 
enough to be able to pronounce an eternal verdict 
on his work, There is more to be got from a super- 
fluity of ideas and opinions—even though in some 
instances they might be contradictory—than from 
any beribboned, corseted, made to order work of 
ni 
es 
In Germany the dog days have started the dis- 
cussion, “Is Goethe popular?”’ In the Berlin Tage- 
blatt Friedrich Dernburg writés a sane essay on the 
subject and closes in this fashion: ‘ ‘Popularity’ 
is a peculiar word. An inner unwillingness makes 
one hesitate to combine the word with great intel- 
lectual deeds. * * * Art should not descend; 
man should strive to rise. ‘Odi profanum vulgus 
et arceo,’ sang old Horace. * * * They now 
are trying to make even Wagner ‘popular’. The 
manner in which the gods work Goethe has shown 
us in his poem of God and the Bayadere. When 
the gods turn to us mortals it is to lift us to their 
heaven, and not to be drowned in the muddy waves 
‘popularity’.” 
=e = 
Edouard Colonne, who is to come here soon, gets 
a flattering send off in the Paris Figaro. The story 
is told of the founding of the “Association artis- 
tique,” of which Colonne has been leader since 
March 2,'1873. From that date until March 1, 1903, 
the society gave 809 concerts, at which 267 com- 
posers were heard in 1,731 works. Berlioz led with 
448 representations and then came Beethoven, with 
374; Wagner, 366; Saint-Saéns, 338; Mendelssohn, 
169; Massenet, 166; Schumann, 136, and Mozart, 
108. The soloists—or “guests’—at these concerts 
consisted of 34 conductors, 329 singers, 123 pianists, 
48 violinists, 13 viola and viola d’amour players, 28 
cellists, 2 double bass players, 10 flutists, 39 players 
of wind instruments, 7 harpists and 6 organists. 
SE = 


2 


< 


Ulk, the Berlin comic paper, suggests that in ad- 
dition to its countless other taxes the German Gov- 
ernment might levy tribute on pianos and their play- 
ers. Says the comic: “A sort of gasmeter arrange- 


ment could easily be affixed to each and every piano( 


showing exactly how many notes have been played. 
.* 


eee 


(The performers could be taxed accordingly.” This 
would seem to give too much advantage to those 
| players who drop more than half their notes under} 


the piano. 
eS = 














Schumann-Heink looked 
some three weeks ago when one afternoon she ar- 
Theater in 


Madame 


This is how 


rived in front of the Prinz Regenten 


Munich and was about to pay and tip her drosch- 


kenkutcher—which is the abbreviation for cab 
driver. 
fe 


And this is the gist of what they are thinking 
and writing in Europe about music. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 





MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, + * a Orsell, 
Olive Celeste Moore and George E. 


DAVID L.CANMANN 


BASSO. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 


Address 4829 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 














FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE ENGLISH TENOR 


Mr. WILLIAM GREEN 


Available for Concert and Oratorio. 


March, April and May, 1904, 


Specially engaged as principal tenor Cincinnati May Festival, 1904. 


Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 


Throughout the resonant quality of his voice was demonstrated, 
and the music could hardly have been delivered with more effect. 
The long and exacting monologues were sustained with wonderful 
power and expression —Bristol Daily Mercury, April, 1908. 

Mr. William Green was really great, ard his performance alto- 

ether revealed his talent at its highest.— Birmingham Post, 


| oer 24, 1908. 
Sole Direction: N. 


‘* ELIJAH.”’ 


Mr. William Green, the tenor soloist, gave “ If With All You 
Hearts" in a manner which we have seldom heard equaled.— 
Bristol Echo, October 8, 1902. 

Mr. William Green sang magnificently. There is no other word 
to use in respect of his work. The purity of his voice has always 
been an admirable artistic asset of this fine singer.—lLondon 
Morning Advertiser, September 10, 1903. 


VERT, 9 East 17th Street, New York. 








The Manhattan | 
Entertainment 


Bureau, Inc. 
104 E. 26th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE M. ROBINSON, Manager, 
Formerly with the late Major Pond. 





AN 


Representing 
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MISSES OTTYLE AND JULIETTE SONDHEIM, Pianists, Recitals 
of compositions for two pianos. 

GIANNINI’S ROYAL MARINE BAND OF ITALY. 
MME. JULIE RIVE-KING, Pianist. 
DANNREUTHER STRING QUARTET. 
KALTENBORN STRING QUARTET. 
THE NEW YORK INSTRUMENTAL TRIO. 
MLSSES KIECKHOEFER, Instrumentalists. 
MISS EMMA V. ANDERSON, Violiniste. 
MISS CLARA EARRINGTON, Violiniste. 
VICTORIA LADIES’ QUARTET. 
( JOLONIAL MALE QUARTET. 

SSES CARBONE, Soprano and Contralto. 








} S HELEN BUELL, Soprano. 
MISS DEAN BROWN DULANY, Soprano. 
MISS GRACE SPENCER, Soprano. 


MISS MAY NEVINS SMITH, Soprano. 
MISS MARY HELEN HOWE, Soprano. 
MISS JANE BOYD HURD, Contralto. 

FRANCIS ARCHAMBAULT, Baritone. 


LOUIS J. HASLANGER, Baritone. 
MISS SAIDEE VERE MILNE, Monologuiste and Comedienne 
REV. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D., Lecturer. 


DR. EDMUND OTIS HOVEY, Lecturer 

MR. FRANK CHAPMAN, Lecturer. 

DR. EDWIN H. FORBES, Lecturer 

REV. A. A. BROCKWAY, Lecturer. 

MISS ALICE JANE ROBERTS, Lecturer. 
PLATON BROUNOFF, Lecturer. 

HON, ELLIOTT DANFORTH, Lecturer. 
COLONIAL MOVING PICTURE COMPANY. 
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The Renowned German Pianiste, 


AMERICAN TOUR, 
BEGINNING IN OCTOBER. 


Management 


J. F. BLISS, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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ME. THEA DORE, the American operatic soprano, 
will appear this season in Berlin as Carmen, San 
tuzza, Fedore, La Navarraise, Amneris and Selika 


eS = 
The Cologne Opera opened on August 31 with a per- 
formance of Beethoven's *‘Fidelio.” 
Ss € 
The Brussels Conservatory had 531 students last year 


Of these 204 were women and forty-seven were foreigners 


eS & 

Maxim Gorki’s “Nachtasyl” recently received its 200th 
production in Berlin In Leipsic the play was called 
“dirty and unreal.’ 

J & 


Young Johann Strauss and his orchestra have just re 
successful tour through 


turned to Vienna after a very 
Holland and Germany 
ea = 
Lortzing’s first opera, “Ali Pasha of Janina,” has been 
transcribed for piano by Georg Richard Kruse, and the 
new score soon will be published 
= a 


In Vienna there has appeared an excellent new edition 


of the piano works of Philipp Emanuel Bach, edited by 


Dr. Heinrich Schenker, the well known critic and com- 
poser 
a = 
— — 
Herr von Gros, Mme. Wagner's representative, is in 
Paris, whither he went in order to consult with Gailhard, 


of the Opera, about the coming performances of “Tristan 


the Cecilia Society, in Wiesbaden. Siegmund von Han- 
segger succeeded Koge!l at Munich. 
eS << 

The directors of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra have 

for the 

is possi 


taken steps to secure the right of performance 
posthumous orchestral works of Hugo Wolff. It 
ble that a cycle of these compositions might be performed 


later in the season under Nikisch’s direction. 


J € 
At the ten concerts of the Leipsic Philharmonic Orches 
tra, the soloists will be Messrs. Busoni, Naval, Meré, 


(piano) and Berber, and Mesdames Brevosti, De Maringh, 
Miinchhoff, Ruegger (‘cello) and Behr tenth and 
last concert of the series will be led by Pietro Mascagni. 


The 


fT € 
For the benefit of their pension fund the members of 


the Vienna Royal Opera will give a performance of “The 
Geisha.” It will be remembered that for the same pur 
the Berlin Royal Opera singers have in the past 
‘Mikado,” “Fledermaus” and other comic operas 


S= <= 


Jes Leve Duysen, one of the pioneer piano manufac 
in Berlin. Duysen 


pose 


given 


turers of Germany, died last week 
was born in Flensburg, 1820, and founded his factory in 


Berlin, 1840. The Duysen piano was formerly one of the 


best on the Continent. From Emperor William I Duy 
sen received the title of “Commerzienrath.” 
eS & 
About the rumor published in New York that Mme 
Cosima Wagner intended to found in Bayreuth a rival 


“Parsifal” company for a trip across the ocean, the Berlin 


Tageblatt remarks sententiously: “All such rumors appear 


to us to be merely cleverly spread advertisements from the 
camp of Conried.” 
SE & 
On August 17, Pierre Benoit’s birthday, the Belgian 
composer's celebrated choral work “Oorlog” was revived 
with exceptional success in Antwerp. The last previous 


performance of “Oorlog” had been given in 1880, when 


Gounod was present and openly expressed his admiration 








Obituary. 





Frederick Clifton. 
REDERICK CLIFTON, an English composer and 


actor, died Monday of last week at the Boston 
(Mass.) City Hospital. Mr. Clifton’s compositions are 
better known in his own country than in the United 
States. He is said to have been an excellent musician 
and his musical knowledge proved valuable to the dra 
matic companies with which he was more recently iden 
tified At one time Mr. Clifton was associated with 
Henry Irving. He was first heard in New York twenty 
years ago in the performance of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
operas The deceased was fifty-seven years old He 
leaves six children, all on the stage, and his widow is the 
actress Maria Glover 


Return of Mr. Bristol. 


REDERICK E. BRISTOL will return to the city Oc 
tober 5 and resume teaching at his new studio in the 

San Remo, Central Park West and Seventy-fifth street 
Mr 
partment 


sristol will continue in charge of the vocal de 
of the Misses Ely’s School for Girls, Riverside 
Drive and Eighty-sixth street 
One of his pupils, Miss Olive 
gaged by Mr. Conried for the Metropolitan Opera House 


Fremstadt, has been en 


Victor Harris. 


"ge HARRIS, the well known teacher of singing, 

will resume his work at his studio in the Alpine, 
No. 55 West Thirty-third street, New York, on September 
28 Mr. Harris sailed for Europe 
nual visit, and has but Gecently returned to these shores 
A « him 


on June 3 for his an 


rowded season of work is again before 


An Australian Soprano Arrives. 


and Isolde.” of Benoit’s great talent A society now has been formed M ISS MABEL NELMA, an Australian soprano, has 

Ss <= called the “Benoit Fund,” which will publish a new and arrived in this country and will join the Savage 

Gustav Kogel, formerly leader of the Museum concerts complete edition of the popular Belgian composer’s Grand Opera Company. Miss Nelma is expected to make 
in Frankfort on the Main, has been appointed director of works her début as Carmen in Brooklyn next month 








ACQUES 








THIBAUD 


The Great French Violinist. 


rican Debut: Carnegie Hall, Oct. 30th. 


(FIRST WETZLER SYMPHONY CONCERT.) 


MANAGEMENT : 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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CLOSE OF THE SEASON 
AT OCEAN GROVE. 





OCEAN GROVE, September 16, 1903. 

HE last service of the season was held on Sun- 

day evening, and with the singing of the hymn 

“God Be With You Till We Meet Again” the 
congregation of 3,000 sadly filed out of the 
Auditorium, the light arches were turned out 

one by one and very soon the doors were closed until next 
season. ‘There always is a touch of sadness at the closing 
of the Officials, choir, orchestra and congregation 
bid each other good-by, for they know they will never meet 
as they part—some are always missing when the next sea- 


Season. 


son opems., 

The orchestra returned from the Thousand Islands vaca- 
on Saturday evening, having spent the finest ten days 
of their lives. The nightly concerts at the Hotel Colum- 
bian were attended by all the swelldom on the river, and 
never was a band of musicians more féted or hon- 


tion 


there 
ored than the men and women of the orchestra. 

Daily trips were taken on the handsome yacht Idler, and 
for ten days it was a continuous round of pleasure. The 
last concert was given on Thursday evening, when the 
orchestra played several overtures, Miss Cecelia Bradford 
solo, Grace Underwood sang Tosti’s “Good- 
Charlotte Bradford sang “Violets” and Frederick 
Freemantie sang with orchestra “The Sleep of 
Even,” from the “Rose Maiden.” The orchestra never 
played better and the vocal solos were real gems. Friday 
was a busy day and at 7:30 in the evening the party board- 
ed the steamer St. Lawrence for Clayton. The wharf was 
crowded with hundreds of people who had gathered to 
give the orchestra people a royal “send off.” Cannons were 
fired and red lights illuminated the entire water front. At 
8:30 they boarded their two private Pullman sleepers at 
Clayton and soon were whirling toward Albany, reaching 
there at 3:30 in the morning. The cars were switched off 
in order to give the party the opportunity of seeing the 
Capital City of the Empire State. At 9:50 Saturday morn- 


Zave a V iolin 
by,” 


Charles 


ing the homeward trip along the Hudson was begun and 
at 4:30 the train pulled into Jersey City. There, in the 
station, the orchestra disbanded until next season. It was 


a sad parting and many of the young ladies were in tears 
as they bade good-by to each other. They had lived in 
the same house since June and a more lovable or congenial 
company was never gathered together. Indeed, the entire 
orchestra of fifty-five have been like one great family, with 
disagreement mar the harmony, and the parting 
was harder on account of the strong friendship 


no to 
therefore 
formed during the summer. 

Be having charge of the at Ocean Grove, 
Tali Esen Morgan has also agreed toJook after the music 
t Thousand Island Park next summer. Mr. Morgan will 
assistant, Mr. McGuirk, in charge, and will form 
an of twenty-five to thirty The audi 
torium will be enlarged and better lighted. Mr. Morgan 
will plan for first class concerts, and will make the place 
River. 


sides music 


put his 


orchestra pieces. 


the most popular resort on the St. Lawrence 


The season at Ocean Grove has been the most successful 


and prosperous ever known. The concerts in the Auditorium 
have been attended by audiences averaging in attendance 


8,000 people. The chorus has numbered over 400, and on 
special occasions has been augmented by New York singers 
to 800 voices. The orchestra has numbered fifty-five per- 
manent players, and for the large oratorios ten to fifteen 
additional instruments have been used. In all nearly thirty 
concerts were given during the season. 

Five years ago Tali Esen Morgan, the musical director, 
made certain predictions and promises to the association 
regarding the success of big concerts, provided they would 
give over to him the entire management. Every promise 
and prediction made has been more than fulfilled, and 
now there is never a question as to what will be done next 
summer, for the association has full confidence in Mr. 
Morgan’s way of doing business, and he will again plan 
and work out the program. 

Mr. Morgan will spend the most of September and Oc- 
tober delivering free lectures on his system of sight sing- 
ing and musical theory. 








A Successful Summer for Mr. Myer. 


HE Lake Chautauqua Summer School of Vocal Music. 
under the direction of Edmund J. Myer, has just 
closed its sixth season. Mr. Myer reports one of the best 
all round classes he has ever had on Chautauqua Lake. 
There were pupils from many different States, among them 
a large number of teachers who are attracted by the nor- 
mal course. This course is a definite study of a logically 
formulated system from the teacher’s as well as the singer’s 
standpoint. Through the private lessons, the class course 
and assembly days, upon which day each pupil hears all 
other lessons, all are enabled to study not only subjectively 
but objectively; are enabled to study the singing voice from 
the other side of the question, or through hearing and see-, 
ing others trained. This is of course wonderfully helpful 
to singer and teacher. 
Mr. Myer was ably assisted by A. Y. Cornell, of Carnegie 
Hall. 
Mr. Myer will reopen his studio on Twenty-third street 
for the coming season the first Monday in October. 





Presson Miller Resumes Teaching. 


F PRESSON MILLER has returned to New York and 
e resumed teaching at his studios, 601-2 Carnegie Hall. 
Owing to the arduous work of last season Mr. Miller was 
obliged to take a complete rest during the summer, and now 
returns in excellent health for his winter’s work. He al- 
ready has a large number of pupils, and as usual his time 
promises to be completely filled. Mr. Miller’s teaching has 
within a few years placed him in the front rank of New 
York’s most prominent teachers, and every year his fol- 
lowing increases, owing to the excellent work of his many 
pupils in concert, church and oratorio and as teachers 
throughout the country—the best indorsement a teacher can 
October 10 Mr. Miller will remove to his new stu- 
dios, Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, one of the finest studio 
suites in the building, which will give ample opportunity 
for the numerous pupils’ musicales. 


have. 





MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


HE new catalogue of the Michigan Conservatory of 
Music, of which Alberto Jonas is president, has just 
been received from Detroit. It tells an interesting story of 
progress and advancement, a story which should be wel- 
comed by every lover of music in this country, for we are 
all interested—or should be—in the development of these 
musical conservatories, which do so much to educate people 
in the many forms of musical art. Mr. Jonas is assisted by 
his wife, Mme. Elsa von Grave-Jonas, and by a faculty of 
prestige and importance. Among the piano teachers are 
Mrs. M. D. Bentley, Mrs. Mary F. Le Baron and Miss 
Della F. Rogers; while the vocal department is under Mau 
rice de Vries, assisted by Miss Inez Parmater and Mrs. 
Ellen Baxter Peabody. Leo Altman is at the head of the 
department for violin; N. J. Corey (an excellent authority 
on the subject) has charge of the organ department, and the 
violoncello is taught by Frederic L. Abel. The theory of 
music and harmony is in the hands of Carl Beutel, Miss 
Susie Smith, Mr. Corey and Jean van der Velpen. In ad 
dition to these several departments there are classes for 
orchestra, opera comique and languages, &c., as well as a 
kindergarten course. 

The introduction to the catalogue reads as follows: 

The year that has just elapsed has been by far the most successful 
that the Michigan Conservatory of Music has known. Not 
has the number of pupils enrolled increased in a way most remark 
able, but from all points of this country and also from London, 
Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Munich, the greatest musical of 
Europe, have come attestations of the reputation and prestige of 
the Michigan Conservatory in the shape of letters sent to me by 
well known artists who professed themselves desirous of joining its 
faculty. Never before in the history of this country has a musical 
institution grown with swiftness and extended its beneficial 
influence so promptly and firmly and so far, Michigan Con 
servatory of Music has done. Today this gained 
national fame, and it not possible 
America is making as a musical 
Michigan Conservatory of Music as one of the 
most solid and progressive conservatories of music. 

It has been my aim to embody in its curriculum that which has 
made the strength and worth of the foremost European seats of mu 
sical learning. Deeply and thoroughly appreciating the grave 
responsibility that rests with a recognized institution in co 
the right to teach, I determined that the Michigan Conservatory of 


only 


centres 


such 
as the 
institution has 
ot 


mentioning 


is to speak the progress 
country without the 


largest, worthiest, 


nierring 


Music shall forever stand aloof from the low motives that have 
prompted so many schools to give out diplomas. The diplomas of 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music are, and shal! always be, recog 
nized the world over as certificates of merit and competency, and 


therefore only those (be they ever so few) shall be awarded a 
teacher's certificate or a graduate’s diploma, 
really deserve it. 

To meet the demands of the ever growing number of pupils 
faculty has been increased to thirty-eight number 
of assistants. The Michigan Conservatory of 
as one of the most potent factors in this country 
of the highest musical education, and while its influence wi 
and believe, always extend further the 
gressive knowledge and proficiency, it shal] also remain a repository 
of the pure traditions of art and of those principles eternally true and 


lovable which are the legacy of the great masters of music 


in any department, who 
the 
teachers, with a 
Music 

for 


is now known 

the diffusion 
l, I hope 
modern pro 


in cause ol 


ALBERTO Jonas 


Eugen D’Albert. 
UGEN D’ALBERT present his 
Meina, Lago Maggioro, Italy. It is near 
of Signor Mancinelli and nearly opposite Varese, 
Leoncavallo has his villa. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF 


Dr. THEO LIERHAMMER 


THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE. 
Available for Musicales, Recitals and Concerts. 


“ Perhaps the only perfect Lieder singer heard in London.” 
“it is long since [ heard any singing so tull of poetry and insight ” 
More artistic singing of Getman songs is rarely heard here.”—7ru/h. 


‘A Lieder singer of rare excellence 


‘Dr. Lierhammer'’s singing made quite a sensation by its 


Under the Sole Direction of N. VERT, 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


January to April, 1904. 


—Morning Leader. 
—World. 


nished art and excellent versatility.’’"— 7smes. 





AUGUSTA 


Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Middle West—December. 
Other arrangements to be announced later. 
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Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


DELMA-HEIDE 


MASTER OF THE ART OF SINGING, 
ADDRESS: CORSO VENEBZIA NO. 34, 
OR, CARE OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MIL.AN, ITAL. Y 





ACCOM PANIST. 

EF. vw. RInSBaNRG, 
Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
INSTRVCTION. 

PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Resevilie Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Resideace-Stadio : 954 Eighth Avc., cor. 56th Street, New York. 
Telephene: 452 Columbus. 
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THE BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY. 


——— 





Bay View, Mich., September 10, 1903. 
HE Bay View (Mich.) Assembly, which opened 
July 22, closed with a music festival, lasting 
three days, this being a special feature of each 





summer’s program. 

The soloists engaged for the occasion were 
Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jones Adams, sopranos; Mrs. Marie White Longman, 
contralto; Holmes Cowper, tenor; Bertram Schwahn, 
basso; Earl R. Cartwright and Chas. H. Adams, baritone; 
Leon Marx, violinist; Miss Ida Simmons, pianist; John 
C, Manning, pianist; N. Sidney Lagatree, mandolinist ; the 
Hahn-Parke Quintet. the Assembly Chorus. C. C. Case, 
director. 

It is customary to close the assembly with the rendition 
of an oratorio, and this year the “Messiah” was given, the 
soloists being Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano; 
Mrs. Marie White Longman, contralto; Holmes Cowper, 
tenor; Bertram Schwahn, basso, and John C. Manning, ac- 
companist. The chorus was under the direction of C. C. 
Case, of Boston, who has had charge of the music in Bay 
View for fifteen years. 

The usual faculty recitals were given during the season 
by members of the conservatory, these being Charles H. 
Adams, of Oberlin, Ohio; John C. Manning, of Boston; 
Leon Marx, of Chicago, and Sidney Lagatree, of Detroit 

Madame Bishop, who is a favorite at Bay View, was 
never in better voice, and her engagement to return next 
year is hailed with pleasure. 

In one of her recitals, Madame Bishop more than ever 
endeared herself to Bay View by her rendition of Hawaiian 
songs presented to her when in Honolulu by Queen Lil 
iuokalani. 

Probably the busiest man on the grounds was Mr. Man- 
ning, who, aside from his teaching and solo work in con 
nection with the summer conservatory of music, was the 
assembly accompanist, taking the place of Miss Gilmore, of 
Detroit, who was spending the summer abroad. 

Among the prominent musicians spending part of the 
summer at Bay View was Miss Nellie Cook, of Toledo, the 
guest and lifelong friend of Madame Bishop. This gifted 
pianist has enjoyed the most complete musical education af 
forded abroad, and has done concert work in this country, 
including a Western tour with Madame Bishop some years 
ago. 

Miss Ida Simmons, of New York, whose parents come 
here each year from Kansas City, also spent the summer 
here. 

Earl R. Cartwright, of New York, was the guest of John 
C. Manning. 

The music at the Cushman House, Petoskey, during the 
past summer season was under the direction of E. C. Mc- 
Elhany, of Kalamazoo. 





The New Francis Walker Stadilos. 


HE well known baritone, author and teacher who has 
for two seasons occupied a large studio in the Van 
Dyck will be ready on October 1 to receive his friends 
and students in a new home. The magnificent new art 
building in West Sixty-Seventh street is the place, though 
Mr. W.’s cards will read “The Francis Walker Studios, 
No. 27 West Sixty-seventh street. They are the west di- 
vision of the ground floor of the great structure, and in- 
clude besides a suite of smaller rooms a beautiful studio 
30 feet square and 20 feet high, with a charming alcove 
that contains the stairway and a balcony. Other rooms 
open into tl the studio, so that for lectures, recitals and other 


entertainments there is a seating capacity of about 250. 
The principal rooms are decorated with a strikingly hand- 
some arrangement of color, affording the right textile ef- 
fect as a background for the tasteful collection of pictures, 
ceramics:and curios that Mr. Walker has made in his many 
trips to Europe. 

There will be every equipment and convenience for teach 
ing, and the occupancy of so commodious and artistic a 
home will mark an era in the progress and work of one 
of America’s leading instructors in singing. It will be the 
scene of many important social and artistic events this sea 
son, and among them will be a series of semi-historic re- 
citals for which Mr, Walker has engaged the aid of sev 
eral first class artists. 

Mr. Walker’s available teaching time for the season is 
nearly all engaged, so that those wishing lessons must 
write or call early in the month of October 








Madame de Wienzkowska to Resume. 
ME. DE WIENZKOWSKA, who will return to the 
city Friday, had an interesting summer class at 
Miller Place, Long Island, for July, August and the first 
half of September. Much was accomplished under the 
training of this gifted pianist and teacher, who has 
achieved an international reputation as Leschetizky’s 
representative. Madame de Wienzkowska has numerous 
applications on file at her Carnegie Hall studio. She will 
resume her professional duties there the end of this week 
The studio recitals will again be made a feature, and several 
Wienzkowska pupils will be heard at public concerts dur 


ing the season. 


William Nelson Burritt. 
ILLIAM NELSON BURRITT announces the re 
opening of his vocal studio, 312 Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Charles Howard Trego, who made such a hit 
at the Asheville meeting of the M. T. N. A., is one of his 


professional pupils. 








ENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTTS, musical director 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, has 
resigned in order to take charge of evangelistic music 
under the Evangelistic Committee of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the Western States 
Pastor S. Edward Young, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, is chaplain of the Actors’ Church Alliance, and 
as pastor of the church and inaugurator of the park and 
theatre meetings, has employed a large amount of the 
best musical and vocal talent in this country and some 
from abroad, the chorus being the central feature. It was 
established five years ago by Tali Esen Morgan, and num- 
bers about one hundred, and has sung during the past 
year to gatherings aggregating 300,000 people. No suc- 
cessor to Mr. Butts has been secured. 








MR. ARONSON’S PROJECTS. 


ANAGER RUDOLPH ARONSON, who returned 
yesterday to New York after a three months’ so 
journ in Europe, succeeded in finally arranging for a 
production of “Erminie” in Paris next winter, with a 
specially selected French company and an American 
chorus, feeling that the moment seems particularly wel! 
chosen from the fact that American productions are b« 
coming extremely popular in Paris 
“Erminie” was presented under Mr. Aronson’s dire« 
tion at the Casino in New York 1,267 times. The book 
is now in the hands of Paul Gavault—the well known 
Parisian playwright, author of the French version of ‘The 
Belle of New York”—for translation and adaptation 
Mr. Aronson has also arranged with Messrs. N. Vert 
and J. Henry Iles for a tourney in London and the prin 
cipal cities of Great Britain in January, February and 
March next of Liberati’s American Military Band 
The famous Beigian violoncello virtuoso Marix Loeven 
sohn has signed with Mr. Aronson for forty concerts, be 
ginning November 16, in New York, and in the interim 
he is filling engagements in France, Belgium and Hol 
land. 
The Strauss Orchestra from Vienna, under the con 
ductorship of Johann Strauss, Jr. (now the youngest of 
>tates 


+} 


the Strauss dynasty), will also visit the United 
next spring and summer, and may concertize at the 
St. Louis Exposition if Mr. Aronson’s negotiations there 
are consummated 

Mme. Roger-Miclos, the well known French pianist, 
who performed in some of the principal cities of the United 
States last season with much success, and Miss Isadora 
Duncan, the poetic danseuse, whose achievements in 
England, France, Germany and Austria have created 
veritable sensations, have both given Mr. Aronson op 
tions for their services for the ensuing season 


Edward Steens, the Tenor, Returns. 
DWARD STRONG, tenor of the Fifth Avenue Pres 
byterian Church choir, returned last week after a two 
months’ vacation, during which he visited St. Paul, Minne 
apolis and Milwaukee, and fished in the Wisconsin lakes 
He gave some lessons, sang in three concerts, in “In a Per 
sian Garden” twice and six Sundays in church. The pros 


pects for the coming season are very favorable. 


Elsa Ruegger in England. 
HE ‘cellist virtuosa, Mlle. Elsa Ruegger, is concertiz 
ing in England and is engaged for another German 
and Russian tour. She may make another American tour 


in the fall of 1904 or early in 1905 


Music for Cripples. 
HE annual musicale for the benefit of the Robin's 
E ag Nest, a home for little cripples, will be held at the 
sulin of Mrs, Edwin Gould, at Ardsley, on October 30 














_ au GRASSE 


VIOLINIST. 


First American Tour, Nov., 1903—May, 1904. 


‘* Both technically and musically a most exalted performance.” 


—Munich Allegemeine Zeitung. 


Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 











ss “LESCHETIZKY” =a 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, °° °° "S33 Lounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETVSE Y—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” > 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a fimsned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





=~ GLENN HALL 


THNOR. 
appress DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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September 14, 1903. 
College certainly is doing 
a great work in developing talent, 


B. Miller; 


Listemann, 


violin, Dr. F. 


that might 


Theodore Spiering, Joseph T. 





Kirk Towns, Chris Anderson, Mabel F. Shorey and John 
Ziegfeld, Emile Sauret, Bernhard 
Ohlheiser, Felix 


otherwise go to waste, through the medium Borowski, William Konrad, Otto Roehrborn and William 

of its free scholarships. At the beginning of Diestel. 

every year the board of directors of the insti- The scholarships already issued have a value of $5,960. 

tution, the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, Alexan- [pn the School of Acting, in which two scholarships of 
der H. Revell, Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Richard S. Tuthill, Edwin the yalue of $600 will be issued, and in the theory of music 
A. Potter, Frederick E. Coyne, Carl Ziegfeld, William K. department the examinations are not yet completed 
Ziegield, Alfred M. Snydacker, A. E. Bournique and Wil- With these exceptions a list of the free scholarship 
liam M. Hoyt, appropriate a certain sum to establish these awards follows: 


scholarships 


They are awarded by competitive examina- 


PIANO 





DEPARTMENT. 


Number of 








Daphne Hilmers, Chicago......... Jane Gunderson....... 

Ruth Neel, Chicago............ -.Bernya B. Gunn....... One. 30 
Clementine Hellweg, Chicago...... Grace Pagels Fletcher.One. 30 
Elsie Meyerson, Chicago........... Pauline Houck........ One. 30 

VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 
Bessie Hawking, Aurora, Ill....... William Castle......... Two. $280 
Ellyn Swanson, Chicago........... Herman Devries....... Two. 280 
Lulu Van Brunt, Council Bluffs,la.Mrs. O. L. Fox....... Two 280 
Francis L. Cassar, Chicago.......Mrs, Mary F. Ganz...Two. 280 
Harrold Hunie, Sioux City, Ia.....John R. Ortengren....Two 200 
Joseph Parson, Indianapolis, Ind..Kirk Towns........... Two 160 
Grace K. Meigs, Chicago..........Mabel F. Shorey..... Two 160 
Mrs. Jeffie Campbell, Chicago..... Charles Anderson.. Two 160 
Maud Webb, Chicago............. John B. Miller........ Two 120 
Mollie Marti, Jacksonville, Ill.....Alma Griewisch....... Two. 80 
VIOLIN DEPARTMENT. 
Ruth Clarkson, London, Eng..... Emile Sauret. - Two. $280 
Waldemar Geltch, Parkston, S. D..Bernhard Listemann..Two 280 
Nicolai Zedeler, Rock Island, Ill..Theodore Spiering.....Two. 280 
Ellis Levy, Indianapolis, Ind...... Joseph Ohlheiser. One 100 
Marguerite Austin, Toledo, Ohio..Joseph Ohlheiser One 100 
Isadore Berger, Chicago........... William Konrad . Two 120 
Ethel Holladay, Los Gatos, Cal....Otto Roehrborn Two 120 
VIOLONCELLO. 
Nicolai Zedeler, Rock Island, Ill..Herman Diestel.......Two $160 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 

Mary Dale Smith, Smithton, Ark..Mrs, Kempster............. $200 
Nellie K, Handley, Norfold, Neb..Mrs, Kempster..... 200 
Mrs. Zoe Fuller, Chicago.......... Mrs. Kempster.... 200 
Jean Ward, Cia ices cccécveveses ie, TNR so. veivovc cus 200 


Chicago is 


ranks in the person of John S. Van Cleve, the 
critic and composer. 
for himself among the influential thinkers in the 


place 
music life. 


cinnati 


Thomas May 


tention that 


a blind man 


He is the critic whose work on the 
Commercial in 


Critic Van Cleve Coming. 

to have a notable acquisition to its musical 
blind 
Mr. Van Cleve long since made a 
old Cin- 
the days of the first Theodore 
festivals in the Ohio city attracted such at 
Murat Halstead set up the claim that only 
the critic. The idea was 


could be perfect 


that the Commercial critic was the only perfectly reliable 














tion. This year forty-five scholarships and 150 partial a judge of interpretative music because he was not in 
scholarships were issued. But few bona fide free musical Name and Address. Teacher. Week Value. fluenced by the more superficial sense of sight. His ears 
scholarships are offered in this country, and the Chicago Edith Bowyer, Algona, Ia......... Hans von Schiller....Two. $280 must be depended upon without bias because of physical 
Musical College is to be commended for thus fostering ©4ward Collins, Joliet, Ill.........Rudolph Ganz... ee 80 defects or charm. The great editor's argument caused 
talent The holder f Chese free schiolarchl i, etl Anita Alvarez, Chicago, IIl......../ Arthur Speed......... Two. 280 sh dincieston at the t : M V: Cleve haa been : 
‘ _ The holders of these free scholarships have with 41,4 Peters, Pullman, Ill.......... Shi Senate, ...... “hake 28 much discussion at the time. Mr. Van Cleve has been a 
great frequency won the diamond medals at the end of the Jessie Bodman, De Kalb, Ill...... Meusice Recentcld.... Two 160 prolific musical writer as well as lecturer, and has also 
school year. Mary Garrettson, Pendleton, Ind..Karl Reckzeh.......... Two 160 published both musical compositions and a good order of 
Last Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday the final ex- Hilda Smith, Dell Rapids, S. Dak.Glenn D. Gunn....... Two 160 : 
aminations for scholarships in the piano, vocal and violin Rosetta Parmalec, Lake Geneva, | Elizabeth Saviers..... Que. 50 CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
ee crag 7 EE Das cohen and HINSHAW SCHOOL of 
departments took place. The board of judges comprised: pahlia Anderson, Cry oant OPERA AND DRAMA 
Piano, Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Rudolph Gans, Arthur Speed, Getta, Witiscs <csscavssiess Mam OS, Aassen,..Cne. aa Audinart Bulldi Chi ? 
‘alte Ceiaian Sites Cheah Oh Leicoain Slenabe th Ringel Miia iia icn Ges. uditorium Building, =~ cago. 
W alter R. Knupfer, Maurice Rosenfeld, Karl Reckzeh, pots —— ae >» Ill a ae : aes 40 The most thorough aad pra tical ~choolof Music 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Adolf Brune and J. Homer Grunn; pap -sesses dilated" asia aatncanas eyes laa aman — - and Elocution inAmerica Professional Stage ex- 
at. 9 F. Zieot ends. . : May Gonio, Chicago, IIl...........M. E. Turner Rupp...One. jo p rience for Pupilsin Opera and Drama. Nightly 
vocal, Dr. F. Zie gfeld, William c astle, Herman Devries, yrs Frank C. Taylor, Chicago...Gena Branscombe.....One. 30 performances New Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Mrs. O. L. Fox, Mary Forrest Ganz, John R. Ortengren, Marie L. Parritt, Chicago......... ‘Maybelle Lewis....... One. 30 Address M. V. HINSHAW, Manager. 
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WILLETT, sanitone. 


Exclusive management CHARLES R. BAKER. 


713 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





ELIZABETH FENNO 
SOPRANO 


VocaL TEACHER. 
521 Fine Arts Building, or 6828 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


ADLER, 


CONCERT. ORATORIO. 


FLORENCE MARION PACE, 
SOPRANO. 
Address No. 9 Aldine Square, 
Chicago. 





CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD 


PIANIST. 
Address : 4164 Lake Avenue, se 


= WILD 
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KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


JAN VAN OCORDT, 


VIOLINIST. 
KIMBALL HALL, 





CHICAGO. 





COLUMBIA ®eeins sept 
Fuste. SCHOOL 
Oe aiten. mee vt ng “Music. 


Dancing. 
Jackson Bivd. pore ibis Ave., Chicago. 


Call or write for handsome catalogue, mailed free. 


all Storm: 





TWENTY-SECOND YEAR, 
1902-1903. 

rs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 

for the 

HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 

297 Indiana Street, 








Chicago, Ill 





MARY M. SHEDD, 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 


American Method of Singing 


which develops every accepted voice, sges 3 to 
60, into the same tones with which all great artists 
were born. Booklet free. 


M. M. SHEDD., 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicage, III. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidance. 
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He will find a wide field for his versatility in this 





poetry. 
city. 
An Appreciative Notice. 


It isn’t often that a singer has stirred the South as Ver- 
non D’Arnalle easily succeeded in doing on the occasion 
of his recent season in Tennessee. Following is an 
unusually glowing impression of Mr. D’Arnalle’s talents 
from the Knoxville Tribune: 

“Added to the beauty of the itself is the charm of 
both personality and possessed by this artist. 

“Blessed not only with a remarkably beautiful and noble 
voice, Mr. D’Arnalle has also a prepossessing appearance 
and bearing that immediately captivate his 
a singer his equal has never been heard in the South. 


music 


voice 


audience. As 
Dur 
ing his recitals here at the summer school he has adapted 
from the light ‘L’autrier 
‘Omnipotence,’ of 


his voice to every form of music 
par la Matinée’ to the 


Schubert, when it 


heavy dramatic 


and is remembered that he played his 


own accompaniments for these and such songs as_ the 
‘Erlking’ or ‘Atlas,’ the ability of the artist is even more 
clearly shown. 

And his accompaniments are in themselves marvelous 


interpretations, distinct musical character 
which stands out from and yet aids the song itself. Any 
musician will instantly recognize the value of such ability. 


found, and when 


possessing a 


for a sympathetic accompanist is rarely 
such a pianist and singer are combined in one person, that 
fills the definition of genius.’—Knoxville, 


fortunate one 


Tenn., Tribune 


World's Fair Organist. 

Halifax, N. S., Courier, of 
bit of news about the St 
does long way 


The following item from the 
August 22, seems to contain a 
Louis World’s 
‘round: 

“During the week another American musician has enter 

This Arthur Ingham (a 
of Illingworth), who took up his 


Fair, though it come a 


tained a local audience was 


nephew of D. Ingham, 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 





Established 1867. 
College Bidg,, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic 


Art in America. 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembied 


in an institution of its kind. 


“cm MUSIC 


ACTING, 
MODEEN LANGUAGES. 


ELOCUTION, 
OPERA, 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS PALE, 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


abode in the States some six years ago. That he has 
been successful is evidenced by the fact that he is one of 
the organists selected to play at St. Louis World’s Fair 
next year. He gave a masterly performance at an enter- 
tainment of a private nature held at Providence Chapel, 
Ovenden, on Thursday evening.” 

The same Halifax paper also contained an 
notice of a Chicago singer, from which the following is 
taken : 

“Mme. 
Halifax man, 
Mrs. Baume happen to be 
and advantage has been taken of their presence to 
opportunity of hearing them. Mr 


a com 


appreciative 


wife of a former 
Both Mr 
country at 


American 
Chicago. 


Letty Baume is the 


who now ‘sides in 


and over in this 


present, 
give Halifax people an 
3aume appears to-have 


met with much success as 


from these songs he has written a march 
and a two-step, entitled ‘Roll of Honor,’ 


Chicago Centennial March in honor of the centennial fes 


poser, for apart 


which is to be the 


tival next month. Leading American singers have made 
specialties of his songs; English singers also. ‘Can You 
Recall,’ which is stil! in manuscript, his been ‘featured’ 
by J. Coates Lockhart, the tenor soloist of the Kilties’ 
Band, as the crack band of the Gordon Highlanders of 
Canada is called. The ‘Roll of ‘Honor’ march is dedi 
cated to General Otis, who commanded the United States 
military forces in the Philippines. Madame Baume is an 


American lady and a well known singer in Chicago, where 


she has appeared with success at Steinway Hall concerts. 
&c. Her soprano voice is much admired, and oratorio 
music and ballads are her forte.” 


Grace Whistler Misick. 
A special feature of the recent Aurora, III 
was the singing by Mrs. Grace Whistler Misick, of Ernest 
Kroeger’s charming song, “Bend Low, O Night.” 
All of Mrs, Misick’s work at the Chautauqua was of the 
customary excellence expected of 
song of the St 


Chautauqua 
Dusky 


that always admirable 


contralto, and the Louis composer evoked 


almost boundless enthusiasm. Mrs. Misick leaves Chicago 
tonight on a trip to the Pacific Coast in the interest of a 
prospective concert tour. She will be absent about three 


weeks, and on her return will begin the busiest season in 
her artistic career. 
Notes. 
George Hamlin, the eminent tenor, is back in his Kim 
ball Hall studio and is a very busy man 
ese = 
Garnett Hedge, the baritone, scored a distinct success 


last week as soloist with Innes’ Band at St. Louis 


Se = 
A creditor’s bill asking for the appointment of a receiver 
for the assets of the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory was 
filed in the Circuit Court last Friday. 
eS = 
George M. Chadwick, the organist, 
Helena, Portland and other extreme Northwestern points 


left on Tuesday for 


ior a series of organ recitals. 
ee <& 
Miss Mary M. Shedd is arranging plans for an elaborate 


exposition of the results of her American Method of Sing- 


A number of Miss Shedd’s talented pupils will take 


ing 
part 
eS €& 

Miss Emma E. Clark announces the opening of her tenth 
season in Chicago and, with the aid of a corps of assist 
ants, will teach all branches of music in her new studio, 
719 Fine Arts Building 

ee = 

George Clarence Jell, baritone, left for the East last 
Saturday. He will visit in New York for several days and 
before returning home will fulfill several concert engage 
ments in Canada 

SJ €& 

Mrs. Theodore Worcester, pianist, has returned from an 
extended absence in the East and will resume her concert 
work as soon as the season opens. Mrs. Worcester has 
wholly recovered from her recent severe illness 

eS & 


American Conservatory, 1s 
from his 


Allen Spencer 
prepared for an unusua 
the 


pianist, of the 
lly busy season Aside 
has a number of im 


conservatory, he 


ahead 


regular work at 
portant concert engagements 


Heinrich Harcke in Chicago. 


EINRICH HARCKE, the well known Connecticut 
pianist, former pupil of Heink, R. Zwinscher and 
Gustav Becker, of New York, who for the past four years 
has taught in Waterbury, Conn., is among those from the 
East who have arrived in Chicago to join Herr Heink’s 
classes in interpretation at the Chicago Conservatory, in the 
Auditorium 

President Hinshaw, recognizing the importance of this 
work, in the Auditorium Bulletin says as follows: 

‘This branch, under Herr Heink, the eminent German 
virtuoso, is conducted for both students of the piano and 
vocal departments, and forms a most important adjunct to 
the advanced work of the conservatory. To those fitting 


themselves for an artistic career not only a high degree of 
ility to express the true 


It is largely 


musicianship is necessary, but the ab 


meaning of the composer is equally essential 


due to neglect of this study that so large a percentage of 
our American musicians fail to attain the heights of their 
European contemporaries. It is frequently stated that our 
musicians have not the artistic environment of the Euro 
peans, but in reality it is a lack of the study of interpreta 
tion ; it is the knowledge of the motives and inspirations of 
the great masters that makes the artist and the artistic at 
mosphere. It is to this, then, that Herr Heink devotes his 
energies, and his experience of years of successful European 
cencertizing, together with a conscientious study of the 
subject, have qualified | particularly for this depart 
ment.” 
Lavin at Queen's Hall. 

[ HE American tenor Lavin sang at a Queen's Hall, 

London, orchestral concert on September 3. He had 
to sing an encore on the aria from “La Bohéme This in 
itself would not be significant, but that aria usually does 


not draw an encore 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, September rz, 1903. 


WIN W. GLOVER, with a good coat of tan 
and a few pounds of extra weight added for 
May Festival year, returned this past week 
from a two months’ stay in the East. Most 
of this time Mr. Glover has spent in and near 
New York, looking up novelties for this sea- 
son’s concerts of the Orpheus Club and in going over with 
Rafael Joseffy his new “School of Advanced Piano Play- 
ing,” a work that has created a sensation in piano playing 


I 


/ 





circles. 

Joseffy feels that he has found the ideal location for a 
musician’s home. Compelled to practically withdraw from 
the concert stage on account of ill health and excessive 
nervousness, he selected a quiet little place overlooking the 
Hudson back two miles from North Tarrytown. With 
Sleepy Hollow on one side and the John D. Rockefeller 
estate back of him, he facetiously remarks that “having the 
reputation of being the greatest pianist in Tarrytown, and 
being surrounded by romance and cash, his health and 
nerve could not help but return.” Here, surrounded by one 
of the finest libraries of piano music extant, he devotes his 
time to study, composition and editing. Eight years have 
been spent upon this last technical work. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Joseffy library 
is the collection of manuscripts and autograph letters of 
celebrated musicians. The Liszt collection alone is a not- 
able one. This is the great pianist’s fad, and he pursues it 
with the enthusiasm of the true faddist. 

Joseffy may possibly return to the concert stage for a 
short time this season. If he does let us hope Cincinnati 
will be included in the tour. 

J <& 

The regular academic year of the Norwood Conservatory 
will open next Saturday, September 19; under the direction 
of Grace Belle Delaney. She will be assisted by William 
Smith Goldenburg, piano and opera, and Joseph Sardo, 
violinist, besides others in the faculty. 


Se €& 


Among the pleasant incidents of Signor Albino Gorno’s 
vacation, of which one might aptly quote “’Tis an ill wind 
that blows no good,” was the brief visit to Cadiz in old 
Spain. Owing to a disaster to a sister ship of the same line, 
encountered off the shores of Spain, bound seaward, the 
Umbria, on which Signor Gorno was traveling, hove to and 
remained protectingly alongside the disabled steamer until 
telegraph orders came from the office in Genoa. During 


s interval the passengers of the Umbria were permitted 
1 frolic, and forthwith made for Cadiz. Small boats were 
oon on hand to convey passengers ashore, and for a half 
day the quaint, neat little city of Cadiz awoke and gazed 
with some wonder at the crowds of Americanos pushing 
ilong its narrow, sedate streets. On arriving at Genoa 
Signor Albino Gorno’s love of the beautiful again took 
possession of him, and he found himself speeding over 
the Riviera to enjoy its many smiling spots and the charm- 


ing and varied pictures which present themselves in such 
rapid succession. Over the famous Cornier Road, through 
interesting towns and villages, some rising from the coast, 





built on the slopes of hills, lowering toward the sea, sur- 
rounded by gardens, villas and blocks of whitewashed 
houses, with a bell tower here and there rising above them 
to break the monotony of the tile roofs. On every hand 
there pervaded that tropical aspect that constitutes the prin- 
cipal charm of the Riviera. On reaching Monte Carlo the 
temptation was too great to resist a short stop. Situated 
as it is on a high promontory projecting boldly toward the 
sea, it seems to beckon the passerby to stop and enjoy its 
many charms and allurements. Signor Gorno boasts that 
he escaped without yielding to the temptations of the green 
cloth—at blane et noir or trente et quarante. Very dis- 
creetly he wended his way out of Monte Carlo toward the 
flower city—Nice—then on to the snow capped Pyrenees 
in the south of France, where the cooling breezes proved 
far more inspiring. Signor Gorno finished his vacation on 
the beautiful lake of Como, Italy, where he gave much of 
his leisure to original composition and the completion of his 
well known and much used “Material for the Pianoforte 


Technic.” 
eS << 


Emma Heckle, soprano, has returned from a two months’ 
vacation spent pleasantlyeat Far Rockaway, L. I. She says 
she looks as sunburnt as an Indian. She has connected 
herself with the Krueger-Hayward Conservatory of Music. 


ft 


Georg Kruger gave a very successful piano recital be- 
fore a fashionable audience in Princeton, Ind. The 
Princeton Clarion speaks of Mr. Kruger as follows: 

“Georg Kruger’s playing is remarkable in regard to the 
simplicity and effectiveness with which he fascinates his 
hearers. He is indeed a master of the piano, a thinker 
and a poet. He has about him a magnetism which com- 
pels everybody to listen with rapt attention until the last 
note has died away—then to be followed by a storm of ap- 
plause which seemed reluctant to cease. Georg Kruger 
has an individuality, a style of performance entirely his 
own; he creates while playing the composition anew, leav- 
ing an impression in the hearts of the listeners not to be 
forgotten. Seldom we meet with such an artist and we 
trust that Princeton will hear him soon again.’ 


Se <= 


Miss Ada Rust, a pupil of Miss Fanny Stone, has ac- 
cepted a flattering engagement as soprano soloist in one of 
the largest churches in Indianapolis, where she will sing 
to a congregation of 1,000 people, and be supported by a 
choir of forty voices. 

eS & 

Mrs. Charles A. Graninger, directress of the Ohio Con- 
servatory of Music, gave an elegant reception to the mem- 
bers of the faculty and the friends of the school on Thurs- 


LOUDON 


day evening, September 10. Cecil R. Fanning, baritone, 
and Miss Viola Walter, pianist, presented the following 
program: 





Italian Concerto 


BD Bae BE Wee ce vac ccc cccsgvcgasesscccccconcescceses Ellen Wright 
Tee TS Gy Cea ook cctv cvtreicctstvccdesécvsccwcsscoves Johnson 
Gombe Beh BD Bilbiic cs ctaic cc tcidis dus ce darccsistctidsccciicssde AE 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 


TS GUD WEED DUMRIMRTNS GEIR ec ce cescacedceccececcecesesecceneses Ries 
IN : ann oncabnnatthdabentsthenbageienss. 00nd seeskstoesce ceneinontd Ries 
SS UE, BBE. Mins ncvwnccsucntonccanssesvesssecccovesces Beethoven 
Tick dddss able v0sdssudititnondscinscetdsduccvevseveeosseteeee 
BR ited ccc mivads cacencrccctvewdbussioncescceepeenes Nevin 
Oe ie BS BEI, one cnceacessshondisercenséccwontds Chopin 


PE ME cnukderechiaksbeanquaneceeedseoesocartes 
Miss Walter’s playing was remarkable and far beyond 
her years. She is said to be only twelve years old. 
Cf 


Douglas Boxall, the English concert pianist, has arrived. 
Mr. Boxall is a pupil of Leschetizky, and after leaving his 
master concertized in Berlin, Paris and London 


Mr. Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
has returned from abroad and resumed his work, after a 
very successful season in London. He brought with him a 
large number of songs, composed during the summer. Mr 
Tirindelli was concertmaster of the Covent Garden Or 
chestra during the past season at London, and was pre 
sented with a handsome baton, dedicated to “The Leader 
of the ‘Ring,’ Season 1903,” by the great Wagner con 
ductor Hans Richter. Mr. Tirindelli has just received the 
following letter from the director of the Royal Opera, 
London: 

“My Dear Mr. Tirtnpe_ti—! have great pleasure in cer 
tifying that you have been leader in the Covent Garden Or 
chestra for the last four years, and that you have given 
the highest satisfaction to the various conductors under 
whom you have played, who have all expressed the warm 
est appreciation of your great talent. I trust that you will 
be able to return to us next year, and in any case wish 
you a long and prosperous career. I remain, dear Mr. 
Tirindelli, Yours, very truly, 

H. Hicerns, 
President of the Royal Opera 

During his stay in London Mr. Tirindelli enjoyed the 
distinction of directing one of his own compositions, the 
“Interludio,” at Royal Albert Hall, and while in Venice his 
concerto was played with great success by one of the great 
modern Italian violinists. 


e 


, 


William Kraupner, concert pianist and teacher, has ar 
rived from Hamburg, Germany, at the Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Kraupner is a pupil of the concert pianist 
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Reisenauer, of Leipsic, who will make his first concert tour 
in America this winter. 
== = 

Among the many announcements of interest to the mu- 
profession is a school of opera, organized by John 
A. Broekhoven. It is outlined on a practical basis, and 
aims to train talented young people for a professional 
Mr. Broekhoven’s theatrical experience stands him 
in good stead. He is now in charge of the musical branch 
of the “Marco Polo” spectacle at the fall festival, and has 
demonstrated his practical stage experience in the many 
effective musical situations in the piay. William H. Roth- 
acker, who takes the part of the hero, Marco Polo, is a 
promising pupil of Mr. Broekhoven, whom he has designed 
for the principal part in his opera, to be brought out this 
fall. 


sical 


career. 


=e = 


Mrs. Margaret Johnston McAlpin has spent a long and 
delightful vacation at Eastern Point, Gloucester, Mass. 
She will reopen her school October 5 and is ready and en- 
The Opera Club, under her direction, 
The associate mem- 


thusiastic for work 
will give three public performances. 
bers have already subscribed for the season and the ex- 


J. A. Homan. 


penses are secured. 


The Severns in Town Again. 
DMUND SEVERN and Mrs 


Maine last week and both have resumed their classes 
here in New York and Springfield, Mass 
numbers THe Musicat Courter published some opinions 
by Maine critics on the successful appearances of these ad- 


Severn returned from 


In previous 


mirable artists 

The following additional notes are from more recent 
criticisms: 

Mr 


and piano. 


Mrs the violin 


The 


Severn perform most exquisitely 


Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, Me., August 25, 1903 


and upon 
Mr violin 


and piano are 


and Mrs 
a great treat to lovers of fine music, who show their 
The Daily 


Severn in their artistic performance on the 
appreciation with great applause Eastern Argus, August 
26, 1903 


the violin accompanied by 
accomplished pianist, 
They 


August 25, 


Edmund 
Mrs 
delightful 


Severn, eminent virtuoso, 


Severn, the present a most refined and 


performance received most generous applause.— 


Portland Evening Express, 1903 


From a dignified, intellectual standpoint, of course, the Severns 
in a high class musical performance would lead.—Portland Daily 
Press, August 25, 1903 

Mr, and Mrs. Severn are true musical artists.—Portland Daily 
Press, August 27, 1903 

Mr. Severn’s Italian Suite for violin and piano has re 
cently been published by Carl Fischer. Tue Musica 


Courter published a review of this beautiful composition 
last winter, after the first performance by the composer 


and his talented wife. 





Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma.”’ 
To The Musical Courier: 


Please let me know if the opera “Norma” has been 


Sincerely 
L. LEONETTI. 


produced in the United States. yours, 


NEw York, September 7, 1903 


Yes, it has. 
The Whereabouts of Seven Artists. 


Musical Courier: 
Please advise in your next issue what has become of the 
following singers: 
1. Clementine De Vere. 
2. Julie Wyman. 
3. Sofia Scalchi 
4. Della Fox. 
5. Lubert (tenor) 


6. Fabbri (Patti's contralto) 


7. Galassi. 
Cuarves L. W. Reese 
Curcaco, Ill., August 31, 1903 
No. 1. Is at present in London and can be reached 


through her husband, Romualdo Sapio, who will be here 
with Adelina Patti as her accompanist when that artist 
comes to America 

No. 2. Julie Wyman 
York giving vocal instruction 
Tue Musicat Courter, which 
her present address not being known. 

No. 3. Is residing on her estate in Milan 
tired entirely from the concert field 
Mondo Artistico, Milan, her letters will be forwarded 


This artist is at present in New 
She can be reached care of 
will advertise her letters, 
She has re- 
By addressing II 


No. 4. Is residing in Newport, R. I. 


No. 5. Address unknown 
No. 6. Is singing in Odessa, Russia 
No. 7. Lives in Bologna, having retired 


Wagner in Paris. 
New York, September 10, 1903 
To The Musical Courier 
Could you tell me, please, which of the Wagner operas 
have not yet been produced in Paris? Very truly 
Booru J. PuIips 





“Tristan and Isolde” and, of course, “Parsifal.” 


Bacheller-Venth Recitals. 
ARL VENTH rested at his camp at Sebago, Me., for 
two this summer, then started on a 
recital tour with Willis E. Bacheller, the tenor 
gave the first concert August 10 at Standish for the bene- 
fit of the village library. The other dates were: August 
31, Wilton; September 1, September 
3, Blue Mountain Camp; September 5, private musicale in 
Portland at the home of Miss Charlotte Thomas; Sep 
tember 6, Livermore Falls; September 7, East Wilton 
The concert at Blue Mountain Camp was attended by 
Governor Burleigh and his staff. The following program 
was presented at the Normal Hall in Farmington: 


months and 


They 


Farmington; 


Scotch Rhapsodie.. noetdedends cmeseneoesetagebs eooeseVenth 
Songs of Araby . ‘ ° ; ° - Clay 
Secret ° ° Scott 
Lerceuse Godard 
Mazurka Musin 
Ingemisco, Requiem Mass (Grand Aria) Verdi 
Fleur de Lis Venth 
Three Songs .Grieg 
Morceau de Salon Vieuxtemps 
Scotch Song 

The Ould Plaid Shaw! : - ~ 
For All Eternity Mascheroni 


Violin obligato 


Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich at Home. 


R. anp MRS. A. J. GOODRICH have returned to the 
city from their outing at Lake George and are mak 
Mr. Goodrich 
work on counter 
Mr Mrs 


Goodrich purpose offering several free and partial scholar 


ing arrangements for a busy season has 


completed the final revision of his new 


point and expects to have it in print soon and 
ships in harmony, counterpoint, &c., details of which will 


appear in the next issue of THe Musicat Courter 


George M. Robinsen, Manager. 
EORGE M. ROBINSON, who 
ciated late Major James B 
Manhattan 


street 


formerly 
Pond, 

Entertainment 
Many 


are bo 


was 


asso 
the the 


the 


with 
now ol sureau, 


ast 


manager 
at 104 Ez 
and 


bureau 


musical artists 
Singers, as well as »%ked 
Mme. Julie Rive-King and the Son 


are included among the pianists 


Twenty-sixth 
lecturers, from this 


dheim sister 


Miss Florence Terrel Engaged. 
LORENCE TERREL, the and successful Brook 
lyn pianist, is Frank Mill 
No date for the decided upon 


pretty 


} 


engaged to be married to 


wedding has yet been 


Emperor William Releases Schumann-Heink. 
ANAGER WOLFSOHN received a cable despatch 
ing that the Kaiser had 
Schumann-Heink from her contract 
Emperor William did this at the 


from Berlin yesterday stat 


released Madam« with 


the Berlin Royal Opera 


singer’s request 
DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
36 Fift Avenue, New York 
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Boston, Mass., September 12, 1903. 


MONG the many changes that will take place 
this autumn in the musical world, the most 
important one is the withdrawal of H. Carle- 
ton Slack from the musical world. Mr. Slack 
is among the most successful teachers of the 
city, although young, and for the past five 

years has had a class of pupils that not only occupied all 
his teaching hours, but there was a large waiting list in 

addition. Mr. Slack was also connected with several socie- 
ties as director and for some time held an important church 
position, so that he leaves the world of music at the height 
of his success. But last spring he had an offer made him 
to enter into a large manufacturing business located in 
Vermont, the offer being of so tempting a nature finan- 
cially that after deliberating all summer Mr. Slack finally 
decided to accept the position of partner offered, and he will 
leave for his new field of work in the course of a few 
weeks. This will be a great disappointment to many stu- 
dents. The best wishes of his friends will accompany 
him, with the hope that he will be as successful in the 





future as he has been in the past. 
Ze & 
Clara E. Munger, who has spent the summer vacation in 
the West, wili not open her studio here until November 1 


eH <= 


Arthur Hubbard is in town and will begin teaching on 
the 14th. 

EE << 

The sale of seats for the symphony concerts will take 
place September 28 and 29, and October 1 and 2. 

Se <= 

Etta Edwards is spending the month of September in 
West Newton, and comes in to her studio on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays only. 

ste & 

Carl Sobeski is again at his studio, where he is very 
busy at work upon a religious cantata, “Joseph the 
Dreamer,” which in collaboration with B. B. Gillette he 
has composed this summer. The cantata is upon a re- 
ligious subject, but treated in a secular manner. It is the 
most serious work that Mr. Sobeski has composed as yet, 
and will be heard at several cities during the season. 
Dates for Lawrence, Marlboro and other places have al- 
ready been booked. 

@e €& 

An addition to the forces of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School that will prove of importance to the musical life 
of Boston is Benjamin Guckenberger. Mr. Gucken- 
berger organized the Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory 
of Music in 1895, a conservatory that he maintained 


at a high standard until he left there a year since on 
account of the ill health of Mrs. Guckenberger. This 
school, however, is still continued under the . director- 
ship of a talented pupil. During the four years that Mr. 
Guckenberger was in Birmingham he gave four large 
music festivalsk—two with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
and two with the Chicago Orchestra. In these festivals 
he personally directed all the choral numbers with or- 
chestra. The first performances in the South of Mrs. 
Beach’s “Rose of Avontown” and Arthur Foote’s “Skele- 
ton in Armor” were given by Mr. Guckenberger, and 
he was also one of the first to perform Mrs. Beach’s A 
minor Sonata for piano and violin. 

Mrs. Guckenberger is a native of Boston, and was at 
the head of the vocal department of the Birmingham 
conservatory. During the past season Mr. and Mrs. 
Guckenberger gave a series of chamber concerts in 
Springfield, and it is probable that they will be heard in 
this city during the winter. 

ese <= 

Everett E. Truette gave an organ recital at the New 
Church Chapel, Portsmouth, N. H., on September 8. 

eS = 

Eliot Hubbard has just returned from a flying trip 
abroad, being away only a little more than three weeks 
It is probable that he will be heard in concerts during 
the winter, a fact that will be of interest to his many 
friends, who have regretted his not appearing in public 
more often during the past two or three years. 


Carl Stasny has been at the Iron Mountain House, 
Jackson, N. H., for a short stay. 
Se <= 
Alvah Grover Salmon is again at his studio, after a 
summer spent at Buzzard’s Bay. 
=e <= 
Charles White will probably be at the head of the vocal 
department of the New England Conservatory of Music 
this winter. 
SH = 
Signor Rotoli will return to his home next week, hav- 
ing made a quick and satisfactory recovery from his re- 
cent illness. 
=e <= 
Mrs. Anne Gilbretli Cross announces that she will re- 
ceive pupils in piano playing, after Monday, September 
14, at her music room in the Pierce Building. 
=e = 
The Massachusetts Daughters of the Revolution have 
published a postcard with a design showing an old- 


fashioned choir singing a verse set to Billings’ music. 
The proceeds from the sale of this card wiil be devoted 
to a fund for the erection of a tablet to the early com- 
posers of music in New England, a memorial which the 
society hopes to place in the Public Library in Boston. 








WOMEN AND MUSIC. 
(From the Springfield Republican.) 

by the Gentleman’s Magazine—an odd place, certainly— 

Cuthbert Haddon, the English critic, has an article on 
“Woman and Music,” in which he holds that while no 
woman has yet been a great composer, this is largely due 
to the fact that women have not been allowed to devote 
the time to the study of music that is indispensable. The 
argument is doubtful. So far as mere time and work go, 
the career of virtuoso is as exacting as that of composer, 
yet there have been plenty of women pianists and violin- 
ists of very high rank. Madame Carrefio and Fanny 
Bloomfield Zeisler need ask odds of none of the other sex 
But in composition, in which woman enjoys equal oppor 
tunity, the product has been very different, and in music 
woman ranks rather lower than in poetry. It seems more 
likely that the difference is due to a difference in the facul 
ties and ambitions of the sexes, a difference which may in 
the course of time disappear as women come more and 
more accustomed to initiative. Mr. Haddon says: 

As has been truly remarked, it needs but a glance at the lives of 
the great composers to show us that the high gift of original crea 
tion has ever had to be fostered by active care and congenial sur 
roundings—that, moreover, it exacts for its full fruition a degree of 
detachment from the common concerns of life which would be sure 
to overwhelm the solicitous soul of many a woman with the obloquy 
it would bring upon her. And it is just here that woman, either 
of her own choice or of necessity, has failed to secure the advan- 
tages and conditions necessary for her development as an artist. 

Mr. Haddon gives as an example the case of Mendels 
sohn’s sister Fanny, who in her early days offered the 
greater musical promise. But because she was a girl what 
happened ? 

Precisely what has always happened, and what, under similar cir 
cumstances, would probably happen still, in spite of the boasted 
emancipation of the sex; the training of each gradually diverged 
stopped short, in fact, with the girl, while the boy was encouraged 
and assisted by every available means. The girl was simply taught, 
as girls are taught now to dally with the keys of an instrument; 
the boy was prepared for an exacting art in an exacting manner 

Even now the very fact that a woman is a woman is 
made the pretext for criticising her work differently from 
that of a man. “For a woman,” says the critic, “the 
composition is remarkably good.” Just as if art were a 
matter of sex! Speaking of woman as an instrumentalist 
Mr. Haddon considers wind instruments to be essentially 
for men. It is not easy for one to imagine a woman 
struggling with the bassoon, or the ophicleide, or the 
saxophone. “A woman must look very charming indeed 
to look nice when she is throwing the whole strength of 
her lungs into a wind instrument.” But, he says, there 
are no instruments better suited for handling by a woman 
than the violin and the violoncello, and that this is be 
coming more and more appreciated is shown by the fact 
that at the Guildhall School of Music not long ago there 
were 2,000 women students of the violin, while at the 
Royal College of Music last session there was not a single 
male student of the violoncello, all the students being 
women. In a great many cases women violinists in or 
chestras are declared to be in many respects more satis- 
factory than men. Mr. Haddon rejoices in the fact that 
“we have got the length of recognizing that the piano is 
not the only instrument suitable for women; the full result 
of this recognition must be only a question of time.” In 
conclusion Mr. Haddon hopefully declares that although 
as yet there have been no great women composers it does 
not follow that there never will be. 
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Burra.o, September 11, 1903 
URING the last two months there has been noth 
ing to record as a matter of musical news. 
Nearly all musicians and many pupils went 
elsewhere to enjoy change and rest. There 


were, however, a few notable exceptions, 
among them Ch. Armand Cornelle, whose 
summer class kept him so busy that he could not take a 
vacation. In the near future Mr. Cornelle will give re 
citals out of town. One will take place at North Tona 


wanda, October 22, under the auspices of William Allan. 
=s= <= 


Just at present some activity is noticeable in the various 


studios. Mrs. Nellie Hibler has resumed her classes in vo- 
cal instruction after a pleasant vacation spent at Chautau- 
qua. Mrs. Hibler was once associated with William H. 


Sherwood as a teacher, and she feels justly proud of the 
decided success attained by one of her former pupils, Miss 
Frances Close, who played a brilliant duet with Mr. Sher- 
wood at one of his concerts at Chautauqua. While visiting 
the Assembly on Recognition Day your correspondent had 
the pleasure of meeting old friends who have made Chau- 
tauqua renowned for excellence in music, Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
William H. Sherwood, Sol Harry B. Vincent, 
Mrs. E. B. and last but . + 
without whom the organ could hardly be played 
met Mr. Hallam, the musical director; Mr 
whose fine tenor voice was heard to great advantage in sev- 
eral concerts; Miss Buckley, of the and Miss 
Pearl De Boce, of Cleveland, one of Mr. Marcosson’s most 
promising violin pupils. The chorus singing on Recogni- 


Marcosson, 
Flagler, 
I 


Johnson, 


Tobey, not least, 
also 
new 


one soloists, 


tion Day was not up to its usual standard, but that may 
have been due to the chorus being smaller, owing to the 
departure of many of its members for home. Mr. Marcos- 


son played with the delicacy and beauty of expression which 
characterize all of his work. Mr. Sherwood was inimitable 
in his brilliant rendering of “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and 


also gave a superb interpretation of the Gounod “Faust” 


waltz. 
eS & 
I met Harry W. Hill recently and his friend, Mr. 
Serryman, an instructor of music in the Belleview, Ohio, 


Mr. Hill is organist of Ascension Church, and had 
just returned Angola, where he had been with his 
church choir for a vacation. Evidently a sojourn by the 
well tanned and 
said he Mr. 
Berryman has a fine voice and may be heard here during 
the winter. Mr. 
and had the valuable 


schools. 
from 
lake shore agreed with him, for he was 
was in splendid condition to resume work 


Hill gave a recital not long ago at Olean, 


assistance of Mrs. Noyes, one of 


Mrs. Frances Helen Humphry has returned from “Innis- 
fail,” Vineyard Haven, full of enthusiasm concerning the 
charms of Tom Karl's place, and has many pleasant things 
to tell of the delightful musical people whom she met there, 
and satisfying exchange of Mrs. 
Humphry found it necessary much 
larger studio at the Buckingham to accommodate the needs 


their ideas on music. 


has to move into a 
of her steadily growing class, which includes some of our 


best known church singers. 

es & 
of the 
vacation in Maine 
In 


has 
to 
such admirable 
known 


Dunman, Palace Arcade, returned 


from an enjoyable 


Henry 
ready add another 


year to the sixteen which he has done 


work as a teacher of the his well 
pupils who are church singers are Chas. McCreary, 
of East Aurora, and Clarence O'Dell, of the 
the latter tenor in the choir of the Westminster Church of 


this 


voice. Two of 
basso, 


same place, 


city. 
= 


Carrie L. Dunning has 
‘Improved System of Music for Begin 


Mrs. booklet 
on her ‘ Mrs 
Dunning has made a study of all the kindergarten methods, 


issued a beautiful 
ners 


capable woman she has evolved a 
the 


but being a remarkably 
system of her formed 
taught by means of an ingeniously constructed keyboard, 
by which the grand staff and keyboard are and 
the 
Stories and songs stimulate ideas and 


own; into classes pupils are 


combined, 


other musical symbols are used to teach fundamental 


principjes of music 
cultivate musical intelligence. The 
to read musical notation. 


is trained, also the 


Gymnastics 


ear 
memory and the eye, 
strengthen wrists and arms and fingers. 
trates the principles taught by games and exercises 
position is taught also, for music is a language to be written 
as well as spoken. Mrs method is endorsed 
by the leading musicians and in the U 
States and Europe. Mrs. Dunning has been requested t 
visit Dresden and introduce it there. She will also go to 
Chicago, for Mr. Sherwood endorses it and wishes to use 
it. Mrs. E. K. Tobey, of Memphis, Tenn., will introduce 
it to that city. In Buffalo Miss Amanda E. 
be the teacher of the normal classes of the improved sys 
Many now tak 


Piano work illus 
Com 


Dunning’s 
instructors nited 


) 


Snapp will 


tem of music for beginners teachers are 


ing the course, and are enthusiastic in its praise 
eS = 


have received from Rochester a program of unusual 
giving in detail the composers and 


I 
length and excellence, 
the participants of the first pupils’ recital of the Rochester 


Conservatory of Music. The manager of the institution is 


A. L. De Robert. The faculty are as follows: Mrs. Kate 
Bennett Smythe, vocal, piano, harmony, theory; Mrs 
Bertha Pendexter-Eldridge, elocution; A. L. de Robert, 
violin, French and German languages. Orchestra train 
ing (European system). The studio building is at 62 
East avenue, Rochester, N. Y. VIRGINIA KEENE 


A New Arrival. 
ERR LAUTENSCHLAEGER, the 


ager of the Metropolitan Opera House, arrived from 
Europe last week on the Kronprinz Wilhelm. He at 
Hotel Majestic. 


NOW 


new stage man 


1S 


the 


iS THE TIME “TO 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Philadelphia 


appearances 


an 
Richard 


who is 


HE management of the Orchestra 

nounces that the of 
Strauss, the great German composer and conductor 
to make his initial tour of this country during the coming 


both in Philadelphia and Boston, 


exclusive 


season, will be in collab- 


oration with the Philadelphia Orchestra and Fritz Scheel, 
its eminent conductor. The Strauss engagement will in 
clude one public rehearsal and one symphony concert 
in the regular series to be given by the orchestra, and 
two concerts in Boston, whither the orchestra goes on the 
invitation of some of the most prominent musicians and 
patrons of music in that city. At each of these four con 
certs the orchestra will be jointly conducted by Mr. Strauss 
and Mr. Scheel, the latter wielding the baton during the 
first half of the program; the former then conducting his 
own compositions with our regular orchestra of eighty per 
formers. Madame Strauss-de Ahna will also appear at each 
concert. This unusual announcement concerning the man 
who is generally looked upon as the logical successor to 


Wagner gains in force when it is known that Strauss comes 


as the honored guest of the New 
American 


» this country practically 
York 


orchestra 


that other 


him 


Philharmonic and no 
conducted by 
rhis is a compliment alike to 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 


»ociety, 


will be sO many times as our 


own splendid organization 
the conductor and performers of the 
and the executive committee is deserving of great credit for 
undertaking the enormous expense attached to such a series, 

rhe brief on 
account of the great demand for his services abroad, will be 


the ol 


American visit of Strauss, which will be 


feature the coming musical season in this 


New World, the af 
international 


distinctive 


} 


and | to the 


of 


country, veing his first visit 


fair will partake, in a measure, interest. 


The in Philadelphai also 


strictly 


announcement ot! appearance 


pleasing feature which is to be 


adhered to by the Philadelphia Orchestra during the com 


gives promise of one 


that in all instances the programs 


ing season—this being 
and soloists for the public rehearsals and the symphony 
concerts will be similar. The list of other soloists for the 
coming season is almost complete, and includes by far the 
strongest names that have yet graced the programs pre- 
pared by Mr. Scheel. The announcement of these will be 
made later 
Lilian Carllsmith in Maine. 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH, the contralto, will 
give a recital in the opera house at Saco, Me., 
Wednesday, September 23, at which she will have the as 
istance of Arthur Foote, the distinguished composer. The 
recital is arranged as a benefit for Trinity Church Parish, 
of Saco, and Old Orchard. Miss Carllsmith is now stay 
ing at Old Orchard 
Miss Amy Murray's Engagements. 
ISS AMY MURRAY'S recent engagements in Vir 


I Roanoke Red 
August 29, Warm 
September 3, Grace 


Clifton 


ginia have been as follows: August 18, 
August 19, Ne weastle; 
Natural Bridge ; 
Church; September 7, T¢ Hall ; 


Forge; September 18, Keswick Hunt Club, Keswick 


Sulphur Springs ; 
Springs; September 
rega September 17, 
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Cray & Co.’s, 
September 5, 


SHERMAN, 
San FRANCISCO, 


1903. { 

concert was the 
September 1 with an 
The 


keen. 


HE given at 


Grand 


third Symphony 
House on 
interest and a fine 
filled and the 
a master conductor than on 


Opera 
increase of program. 


house was well interest 

Scheel was no less 

previous occasions, as the applause amply testi- 
fied, and the audience was with the conductor till the end of 
the program. The though reminiscently 
enjoyable, did not altogether bill,” not from a lack 
of good execution, but as one musician was heard to re 
nark, “I would rather take Wagner straight.” Con 
sidered a whole the concerts are very popular and are 


well patronized. The last 


Wagner number, 
“fill the 


my 


program for Tuesday's concert 
is given below: 
Fiying Dutchman . Wagner 
flat 
allegrett 
Allegr« 


Fantasie from the R 


Overture, The 


Symphony, E Mozart 


\dagio 


Finale. 


major 


ediieate Minuet and Ario allegretto. 


(first 
Wagner 


heingold and Gotterdammerung 


time) . . oe . 
Arrangement by Cyril Kistler 
Symphony, B minor (unfinished) Franz Schubert 


Allegro moc 
Dance 


lerato Andante con moto 


..Grieg 


Symphony (first time) 


The next concert will take place on next Tuesday after- 


noon 


William ¢ arl, the is in the city and 


taying at the | 


eminent organist, 
Hotel. Mr. Carl had not expected 
and consequently did not come in 
Mr. Carl just 


homeward journey the 


alace 
to come to California, 
stepped in, 


Klondike 


where he has been giving a most suc- 


capacity. has 
were, on his 
far North, 
essful series of concerts. 

He was engaged to go to Dawson City to open a new 
organ, Nome, 
try, giving concerts and meeting with gerat success every- 
l a complete tour of Alaska, and returning 
On his return to the Eastern States 
concerts in Portland, Ore.; two Ta- 
and Vancouver. An _ interesting 

following program, given at the 


his professional 
as it from 


and the 


and returned making a tour of the coun- 


where. He made 
ve concerts en route. 
Carl will give 
Seattle 
the 
opening of the organ in 
S1 ANDREW'S CHURCH, 
EVENING, 
RECITAL BY 


ia, Spokane, 
mcert was one with 
Dawson City: 

DAWSON, Y » MONDAY 
AUGUST 3, 1903 
WILLIAM (¢ CARL, 
Church, New Y 


Guilm ant ¢ Bi an Sc hool. 


new 


ORGAN 


yirmaster of First Presbyterian 


ind director of the 
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PART I 

in D minor. Guilmant 
Largo « 
Romance 


Menuet in the 


Symphony 
maestoso. Alie gro 

Richmond 
Kendall 
Fugue in D major. 7 verre Se Se 
Te nth Org Handel 
Reve Angelique........ a . Rubinstein 
Fantaisie on a Welsh Air.. ..William C, Carl 


William 


major pawl cee Henry 
Style. hb talae de ‘ vetede dkts (ite 


in F 
Ancient 


Allegro from the an Concerto.... 


PART II 


E minor. -Joseph Callaerts 


Toccata in 


Forest Music (from Siegfried). . Wagner 


Etude for the 


' Bricqueville 
Largo (New World Symphony).. 


Dvorak 
Henri Deshayes 


pedals alone. Eugene de 
Fanfare in F major Js 
Le Vendredi Saint (Good Friday) ‘ , er 
Darkness. The Earthquake rhe Angelic Choir 
Héroique de Jeanne d’Arc. at Dubois 
Joan of Arc.) 


Fombelle 

The 

Marche 

(The 

The second concert had the following program: 
PART I 


march portrays incidents in the life of 


Faulkes 
Carl.) 
‘ satiste 
Ernest H. Smith 
unl anes “ne heard in the 


minor (MS.). 
(Composed especially ee ond dedic ated | to Mr. 


Fantaisie in E 


Communion in G 
Idylle Piffaro 
(The piffaro is an old form of the 


major... 


iin 
streets of Rome at Christmastide.) 
Handel 


. Wagner 


Allegro from the Fourth Organ Concerto. 


Vorspiel to Lohengrin.. 


Dunkerque (The Chimes of Dunke rque).. Thomas Carter 
PART II 


Overture to William Tell (requested). 
Noel 


Carillons de 


. Rossini 
Ecossais Guilmant 


(An 
Toccata in 


written in the Scotch style.) 

. Dubois 

Merkel 
suck 


Breitenbach 


ancient Chaletenss c ont 
G major.. 
Gustav 


Spring Song 


Variations on “The Star Seengieé Janner.. 
The 


composition was composed for the 


Concert 


Fantasy Pastorale, Storm ‘ we Be 


(This organ concerts in the 
Lucerne, Switzerland.) 
The Shepherd's 
The 
Prophéte... 

God Save the King! 


ze = 
= 


—— 


cathedral at 
The of Nature 
proach of the Storm. 
March, Le 


The Ap 


Hymn 


Pastorale. 
The 


Repose 


Tempest Vesper 


Coronation . Meyerbeer 


Fisher’s Opera House presents this week, under the man- 
agement of S. H. Friedlander, the “Quo Vass 
Iss,” which is for a burlesque the neatest thing I ever saw. 
Maud Amber, Winfield Blake, Kolb & Dill and Harry 
Hermsen are the shining lights. A burlesque on the popu- 
lar tale of “Sarah Crewe” Mr. 
Friedlander has made a popular success of the Fisher Opera 


burlesque 


is one of the attractions. 


House, and the addition of George Laske as stage manager 
insures success to whatever they undertake. 
J €& 
Camille d’Arville, in “The 
she can still attract and fascinate an audience. 


proved how 
Arthur Cun- 


Highwayman,” 


ningham was at his very best and made a fine impression in 
the character of Captain Scarlet. 

I think I have never seen Cunningham in any character 
that suited him so well. The old favorites, Annie Meyers, 
Stevens, Eddie Webb, Ferris Hartman, 
uted to the success of the play, as did Bertha Davis, 
Lee, Karl Formes, Jr., and Joseph Fogarty. 

Mr. Leahy has been heard to say that at the opening of 
will be at the 


Edwin all contrib- 


Oscar 


the next comic opera season, which new 


house, there will be no expense spared to make the season 
and the talent everything that can be expected 


“Aida” and “Lucia.” 


a success, 
The grand opera season opened with 
= = 


__ v= 


The Sacramento Saturday Club has issued its prospectus 
for the coming Mrs. Albert Elkus as 
dent; Mrs. C. G. Stever, first vice president; Miss Charlotte 
Shepstone, seeond vice president; Mrs. Louise McCormack 
and Miss Aurelia Waite, treasurer. The 
committee Mrs. W. E. Briggs 
Mrs. Frances 


Taylor 


season, with presi 


Gavigan, secretary, 
exeecutive 
Mrs. Emil Steinman, 
Moeller, Miss Maud Blue 

The talent for 
gusta Cottlow and Madame 


is composed of 
Miss Evelyn Griffiths, 
and Miss Elizabeth 
1903-4 embraces Au 
Schumann-Heink. The 
Augusta Cottlow on October 10 


foreign the season 


season 
opens with a recital by 
2s _—-s 


v= v= 


Miss 


and 


Among the visitors to this office this week were 
Norma Rocca, who will probably ere long be one of us 
Natorp Blumenfeld, shed a studio 
and made arrangements for midst. Mr 
Blumenfeld’s first with Au 
gusta Cottlow at her first concert 


Mrs 


who has already establi 


active work in our 


appearance in ‘Frisco will be 


Jones 


A. WEDMORE 


Beatrice Hubbell Plummer. 


RS. BEATRICE HUBBELL PLUMMER, 
Signor A. Carbone’s professional pupils, has 
Western 


one of 
just re 
turned from a highly successful tour. She was 
received with enthusiasm wherever she sang and her press 
without exception, most flattering 


taken at random from her large col 


notices were, 
The following were 
lection : 
Mrs 
delighted 


Plummer has a finely trained, high prano voice, and has 


Toledo 
artistic repertory 


her rendition of an 


Times 


acquaintances with exquisite 


The Toledo (Ohio) 


Mrs. Plummer rendered a that admirably suited her, at 


the same 


program 


tine displaying a voice of exceptional purity and beauty, 


with the distinguished characteristic that its incy rests as much 


on the middle as on the higher ister. It was sh and powerful 


reg 
in tone, and its flexibility was displayed in : ning manner in 
wn with 


Meyer! 


while the sustaining qu: we 
effect in Boh “Still Wie Die Nacht 
Mignon’ were sung rtistically wnd=sore 


which by the 


the Gounod number, 


splendid m's peer's 


“Shadow Song” and 


ceived well merited applause, was heartily responded to 


handsome singer.—Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 


Hubbell charmed the dience at 


Beach Chautauqua with her pleasing voice Los 


Beatrice Plummer great au 


Mrs 
the Long Angeles 


Evening Express 


appeared as 


Hubbell P 
afternoon 


lummer, a clever s 


Mrs 
the soloist 


prano, 
Her 


which they are to 


Beatrice 


at the session at Chautauqua appearance 


audience for the musical treat 


Mrs 


prepared the large 


hear tonight, as Plummer is again to be the soloist.—Los 


Angeles Herald 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


Hyde Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Sympheoay Orchestra. 
1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ONE DOLLAR. 





Address: 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








the residence of F. H. Chappell, whose music room is 
pronounced io be one of the finest in the country 

A concert was given at the First Presbyterian Church 
Union, S. C., recently, by Fred Plumb, of Augusta; Miss 
Marie Clifford, James Powell, Miss Marie Mulligan, Thos 
McNally, Miss Nina Colton, Mrs. Oetzel, Miss Mulligan 
Miss Nicholson, Mr. Powell, Walter Colton, Mr. Dean 

\ musicale was given at the home of Dr. and Mrs. J. H 
McDuffie, Columbus, Ga., recently. Miss Emmie Burrus 
Geo. Burrus, Miss Eloise Mooty, N. A. Warner, Miss 


Hope Warner, Professor Parsons and Dr. Lynch assisted 





in carrying out a program which was enjoyed by the guests 
, , present 
aries ii cesta am ay ota sy \ fin. concert was held in the Pre sbyterian Church, Lud 
a ~ SIM Ky Mes 3. C, Castle lowville, N. Y., Wednesday evening, September 2 \ pro 
7” 7 ‘ weed , yn wih wae gram consisting ot! instrumental 
= be tha Met rile, Jack - pry ,...y tations was given. The soloists for the evening were John 
\ I McCorkle, Mrs Guy I Holland teal tel Cilia ol OF 
Miss Beulah Holland, Rev. W. B. Gray, Miss Nancy H 
Price, Mrs. Frank Karr, Mrs. George Ernwein, Miss 
Edwina Cochran, Miss Florence McCorkle, Mrs. Errett 
McDiarmid and Mrs. Otto L. Oster gave the program 
Besides those on the program there were present Misses 
Ella Latimer, Louisville; Grace Linney, Harrodsburg 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Fremd, Lexington; Mr. and Mrs 
G. A. Holland, Ed. R. Holland, Frank McCoy, Mrs. Elzy 
Clubb, Mrs. H. D. Holland, G. P. Holland, Gra- 


and vocal music and reci 





Crance, Caspar Fenner, A 
Overacker. 

A well attended musicale was given at the studio of 
Augustus Hazard Swan, on Central Court, Newport, R. I 
August 27, which was attended by a large number of the 
cottagers and others, as well as by all the musicians who 
were in Newport. An instrumental trio assisted Mr. Swan 
Miss Jessamine Chase, violin; Alfred G. Langley 


‘cello, and Charles P. Scott at the piano 


ham McCorkle, Errett McDairmid, Mr Morehead 4 musicale was given recently by Mrs. Howard King 
George Ernwein, Otto L. Oster and Dr. J. C. Cassity man at her home on East Main street, Battle Creek 
John Allen Richardson has opened a studio in the Gil Mich. A large number of ladies were present and had the 
bert, Grand Rapids, Mich pleasure of hearing some piano work by Mrs. Julia 
Skinner Thompson, of Rensselaer, Ind \ classical pro 


August 29 a musicale was given at the home of Miss eon 
gram was rendered, Chopin being the favorite composer 


Jennie Cramer, Ivy street, Atlanta, Ga rhe participants 2 : 
: Ml : : Several vocal and violin solos were given by Lamont 
wert Cramers pupils } 
pul Fogg and Miss Bertha Wooden 
\ children’s musicale was given recently by the pupils 


of W. H. Bush, at his studio, New London, Conn Phe 


pupils were from seven to thirteen year { age 


Mrs. George M. Hawkins entertained fifty friends at a 
musicale September 1 at her home on North Pennsylvania 


street, Indianape lis Ind in honor ot her sister M SS Min 
Mir n rs oh fford ere the hosts of S : ; 
vl id M John Gifford were the h f a musicale nie Stoddard. of Minnean« 


Miss Stoddard has a con 


which they gave at the Conservatory of Music Nashville, tralto ice, and is the soloist in the Church of Redemp 
Tenn., recently, in honor of Mrs. Charles Heist, of Lowis- tion and in the Jewish synagogue in Minn apolis She 
They were assisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs wihé “instead te the musicale by Mrs. Frank Flamer. Mis 
George W. Cooper and Mr. and Mrs. Charles McCarthy Summit and Master Morris Hamilton 
\ musicale was given I the First ( ongregati nal The present season will witness the advent of a new mu 
Church, Old Saybrook, Com \ugust 30 Those whi sic school in Indianapolis, Ind It will be known as the 
took part were S. Clarke Lord, of Hartford, Mrs. William Central Collewe f Music. and will be located at sso North 
E. Butterfield and Mrs. John E. Bushnell, of Minneapolis Ry Se he enterprise is to be under the dire 
Min Mrs. Hendricks de Vries, of Princeton, N. J., and f Edwatd Taylor. who has associated with him sev 
Herbert L. Maercklein, of Hartford eral prominent musicians of Indianapolis as_ in 
New London society and a party of fifty-two from Nor- structors in the various branches of musical study 
wich recently enjoyed a concert by the artist couple The departments and instructors are as follows: Piano 
Arthur M. Abell, violinist, and his gifted wife, pianist, Leo B Riggs and Carrie Amelia Hyatt; vocal, Edward 


of Mrs. George S. Palmer. of Taylor and Mrs. Leo B. Riggs; violin, Herman Arndt 


with the vocal assistance 

Norwich, Conn It was given under the patronage of and Benaldine Smith; viola, Herman Arndt; organ, L 
F. H. Chappell, William N. Blackstone and George S_ B. Riggs and Carrie Amelia Hyatt; orchestra, Herman 
P er, at 34 Huntington street, at New London, Conn Arndt; theory, harmony and composition, Leo B. Riggs 


lit | 


erature, Edward Taylor; phy 





history of music and 
training, elocution and dramatic art, Ida Virginia Smith; 
chorus and choir direction, Edward Taylor and Lee B 
Riggs; lectures and voice mechanism, Edward Taylor; 
classes in ensemble, sight singing and orchestra, Edward 
laylor, Lee B. Riggs and Herman Arndt; mandolin, banj 
and guitar, Walter C. Tuttle; cornet and horns, Charles J 


Kiefer 


Harry C. Stein. 
ARRY C. STEIN, whose European reputation as a 


piano pedagogue has followed him to this coun 
try has been « mpell to remove n tur s to 139 
West 122d street, where he will occupy the entire house 
Solo playing, interpretation and phrasing will be taught 
privately as beiore; modern finger dexterity, however 
and that ease of periorming on the piano wl h has dis 
neu ed Mr Steir I I \ ( teacl will 
be 1ught the ¢ 
During the seasor c al | rumental re i 
ind concerts and nusical lecture oO nstructive character 
will be given ea week for the benefit of pupils and 
their friends 
we irc scholars] ps Ww 1] be iT 1 by th h Yr 
unusually talented pup Application for same shouid be 
nade to E. F. Medlicott, business manager of the school 


From George Sweet's Studio. 


M's JANE BOYD HURD, daughter of Judge 
Hurd, of Watkins, N. Y., has just returned from a 


uccessf{ul T f musicales in the vicinity of hei 


fi engagement in the Elberon, N. J., Pre 

y in Chur which P. A. Schnecket rganist 
Miss Hurd has a genuine contralto voice of beautifu 
quality, and she is a young woman with a charming pet 
ynality Her t her, George Sweet, and her friend 
lave every reasol te pclieve tl t her career wil be a 


—— — —_— 


Music in Porto Rico. 


Mn JOSEPHINE ELLIOTT, of Newcastle, Ind 
s sailed for Porto Rico, there to take up the 


work ¢ r of music in the San Juan school Miss 


| N a € er i ever lay in Ida 
M mpe he y t x } 1 1 1 cc t he \ i 
give 1 r il in Beet ve >» Ber ) ber 3 
M M pe as bet udying w Lesche ky \ 
she i the n w re re 1 quiet 
l r Berlit 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


American Tour Begins in October. 















SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MISS [UNNIE TRACEY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MuSS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 


SARASATE and 
BERTHE MARX- 
GOLDSCHMIDT. 


ey KREISLER. 
| CARRENO. 
Ee ~ posho's,, — 
stv 
east 


DOHNANYI. 





ZACHAREWITSCH. 
TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
LEONARD BORWICK. 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


rR. PLUNKET GREENE. 
MP. KENNERLEY RUMFORD, 


LADY HALLE, 








DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER, 


FREDERICK CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Building, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ws. Hadden -Alexander 


PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 1 conttctor 


A permanent orchestra of eighty performers, maintained for concert purposes 
exclusively. Available for certain dates by addressing 


JOHN MAHNKEN, 


1520 Chestnut Street. General Manager. 


-. BRUNO STEINDEL 


Mr. STEINDEL, Solo ’Cellist of Thomas Orchestra. 
Mrs. STEINDEL, . . . . Pianiste. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 








ERSKINE 


POKTER 


TEN YEARS OF AGE. 
SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
Now beoLing from October 1. 
Repertoire of - Son, no ed both sacred 

an 
For Terms, oe — 
DAVID PORTER, 
189 Montague Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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members of the Orpheus Society, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., recently gave a concert in the Ar- 
den Park Lodge. Asheville, Arden, Skyland, 
Fletcher and Busbee each gave its quota to the 
that filled to the limit the ball- 
The audience was of an ap- 


HE 


large audience 
room and porch of the lodge. 
turn and gave the heartiest applause and re- 


preciative 
Mrs. Harker assisted the 


peatedly encored the musicians. 
society with several solos. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Choral Club commenced re- 
hearsals for Massenet’s “Mary of Magdalene” Tuesday, 
September I. 

Kingsley gave a recital at the Mozart Club 
Mi. his subject being “Die 
from musical interpreta- 


Bruce G 
rooms, Jamestown, 
Gétterdammerung, - 
tion of the ‘“Nibelungenlied.” 

The Philharmonic Club, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Neil director, held its opening business meeting for the 
The club is planning to give two 
town artist for each 


recently, 
Wagner's 


Edward 


season September 1. 
concerts this winter, with an out of 
one 
The 
Houston, Tex., 
November 30. 


together with 


first concert to be given by the Quartet Society, 
in which the society will participate, will 
On that evening Suzanne Adams 
Stern, George Crampton 


be on 


will appear, Leo 


and a pianist. 

\ musicale was given recently at the Thursday Morn- 
ing Club rooms, Pittsfield, Mass. Mrs. J. B. Beebe, Miss 
Olive Taylor, Mrs. grown Stone, Miss M. Gif- 
ford, Miss Sarah Dewey, Miss L. Story, George B. 
Seeley and Mrs. Bentley were the soloists. 

At the Metropolitan School 
Ind., this season there will be two new 
tors in the vocal department, Mrs. Rhea Hall Behymer 
and H. B. Laut, graduates of last season. Tull E. Brown 
has been added to the faculty in the organ and piano de- 
and Nellie Strain Haywood in the piano de- 


Louise 


of Music, Indianapolis, 


assistant instruc- 


partments, 
partment. 

Mrs. Willie Hutcheson, of Tex., 
abroad for the pictures and all the mzgic lantern appa- 
retus to provide illustrations for several of the lectures 


Houston, has sent 


in the series on musical subjects which she is to deliver 
the supplementary 
Training School for which 


during the coming winter as one of 
courses to the Kindergarten 


the Woman’s Club is making such extensive preparations. 








Francis Rogers Home Again. 


RANCIS ROGERS had a very busy season last 
F year, singing in oratorios, recitals and miscellaneous 
concerts in all parts of the East and as far West as Chi- 
The first of June he went to Europe 
months’ holiday, and on his return went to 
> has given a number of recitals at some of 
He is returning now to New 


cago and Milwaukee. 
for a two 
Maine, 
the larger summer resorts. 


where he 


York to resume his position as solo baritone in the choir 
of the South Church, and to prepare for his engagements 
in both oratorio and recital, which promise him the busiest 
season he has yet had. He takes no pupils. His address 
is 26 East Thirty-third street, New York city. 








Frieda Siemens at the Age of Five. 


HE article by Dr. Hans Richter published a few weeks 
ago, in which he referred to Franz Liszt at the - 
of eight transposing Bach compositions from memory, i 
spired a friend of Miss Frieda Siemens to send THE Mu- 
SIcAL CouRIER an account of .Miss Siemens’ precocity at 
the age of five. The friend writes: “I do not mean to 
compare Frieda with the great genius Liszt, but perhaps 
some readers of THE Musicat Courier would like to hear 
a story about Frieda and Heinrich Ehrlich. Frieda was 
only five when her mother took her to Ehrlich for that 
master’s advice. When the housekeeper ushered Frieda 
and mother in the room Herr Ehrlich was engaged giv- 
ing lessons to a Spanish lady. The master was surprised 
at seeing the small child, and begged to know the reason 
for the intrusion. 

“Mrs. Siemens explained the object of the call, and did 
not neglect to add that Professor Engel, of the Hochschule, 
had sent her and the child to him (Ehrlich). 

“After some not encouraging remarks about ‘wunder- 
kinder,’ Ehrlich lifted the little Frieda in the chair, and 
then asked her to play ‘something.’ 

“She played pieces by Clementi and Mozart from memory, 
and as she played Professor Ehrlich became interested. 
When Mrs. Siemens told him that Frieda transposed every- 
thing, and that she had an absolute ear, the master laughed 
and said: 

‘My dear lady, 
understand.’ 

“But Mrs. Siemens explained that she thought she under- 
stood, and then told the master about Frieda’s perform- 
ance, before an audience of 1,200 persons, of a composition 
by Mozart which she began in the wrong key, but to the 
astonishment of everyone played it through all right. 

“Urged by the mother Professor Ehrlich gave Frieda a 
test which was successful, and after that he took an inter- 
est in her. As he had an engagement in Rome at the 
time he sent Frieda to Professor Klindworth, and in his 
school she was taught by that excellent pedagogue, Wil- 
helm Leipholz, who was a fellow student with Joseffy un- 
der Moscheles.” 


I suppose you are not musical and don’t 


Madame Pappenheim Is Back in Tewn. 
ME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM returned to the 


city last week after a pleasant sojourn in the moun- 
tains. She will at once resume her teaching at her stu- 
dio, tor West Seventy-eighth street, and, as a busy season 
is anticipated, her former pupils as well as new applicants 
are requested to see Madame Pappenheim as early as 
possible. Madame Pappenheim is one of New York’s 
leading vocal teachers, and, it seems needless to add, one 
of the most successful. 


P. A. Tirindelli. 
M R. TIRINDELLI, concertmaster of the Covent 
Garden Opera House, London, orchestra, and head 
of the violin department of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, returned to Cincinnati from Europe end of last 
week. 








THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING 
Non-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Masic History and Harmony. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


& 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especially. 
Send $1.50 for one copy of Comprehensive 
Music Course, one Music Game and article, 
* Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


also appeared in the concert had been chosen with great skill 


Arthur Hartmann in Copenhagen. 


HE success of Hartmann in the Danish capital was 
something most extraordinary. He was called “Pa- 

No. 2,” an “aristocrat among the chosen,” a 
“genius.” He was also called “sensational almost incon- 
ceivable.” In fact, the Danes completely lost their heads 
over him. To his many brilliant criticisms which have al- 
ready appeared in this paper, we add two more: 

The Hungarian violin virtuoso, Arthur Hartmann, who has already 
given one concert here, played last night for the second time and 
gathered an elegant and very enthusiastic audience in the hall of the 


Concert Palace. 
One of our own first 


ganini 


violin artists has pronounced this young 
man to be a Paganini No, 2, and in other words the world’s greatest 
violinist, which is certainly not stating it too strongly. Mr. Hart- 
mann’s skill is prodigious; he is simply toying with the greatest 
difficulties, and he knows how to charm the dearest and most beauti 
ful sounds from his old, precious violin,—Copenhagen Aftenposten. 


On November 1 our capital had the satisfaction (Copenhagen 
is referred to, as this is a letter from Copenhagen) of welcoming a 
second time the young Hungarian violinist Arthur Hartmann. His 
second appearance not only confirmed the favorable impression which 
we gained of him when he was here the first time, but proved the 
source of new delight and pleasure. It is very rare that a young 
artist of scarcely twenty years should possess such technical master- 
ship as is the case with Arthur Hartmann. Bach’s Giaconna was 
rendered in a simply masterful manner. The audience listened in- 
tently, so as not to lose a single tone of the clear and refined play. 
An allegro from Paganini’s First Violin Concerto, whose technical 
difficulties had as yet been enhanced by the young who 
had added various cadences to it, formed the first part of the con 
cert. A Mazurka of Zarzyki, in the course of which the artist ap 
peared to give vent to his deepest 
sometimes glad tones of his instrument, 
program Aside from a song of 
which impressed us because 


virtuoso, 


sentiments in the sometimes 


plaintive, represented the 
last number of the 
(“Chant de Veslemoey”’), 
plicity of the play, Hartmann played quite 
response to the applause of the grateful audience. The 


Halvorsen 
of the 
of extras, as 


sim 
a number 
singers who 
as also 
had been the case in the first concert. At that time we could listen 
to the magnificent voice of Mrs. Holsyein-Berg, while in the second 
concert Miss Marie Reimann, a coming star, charmed us all by her 
wonderful pianos.—Extract from the Kieler Zeitung of November 


19, 1901. 








Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
in obtaining it. These conditions, however, will exist 
no longer, for the 


hmer Harmony Chart 


(PATENTED) 

explains all so simply and completely that even the 
most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
ata glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 

Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 
and other noted authorities. 

At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 
John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 

Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


) Oa Gs Gre O U9 Cy oe Oop Oe 


London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


Mme. MORIANI. 

tae g 2 Agptemy for Voice Training and 
School fi era, 

Complete raining for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from $23 7. 

Sole teacher of Alice erlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’ s opera, and Madame Birner. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortamt’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8 New Bond Street, London. 


























ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, IWNDTARA. 


Conducted | y*y Sincere er’ the pete verst Chartered 
1855. Ideal location. oying a pa reo oe T 
eugh English, on hy ntific and Commercia Courses, 
Ad weg 2 ‘Pharmacy a Modern Languages. 
Reguter Coliegiate . Studentscarefully prepared for 
regular, special or col lew ig course. Physical and Chemical 
Laborateries well ons 

THE CONSERVAT ay OF MUSIC is conducted on plans of 
the best Classical Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools, Also, MINIT DEPART- 
MENT for children under twelve years. Physical Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The modern educational advantages for fitting — 

ite cost. New 
For satalot ue and special in- 
ARY’S ACADEMY, 


women for lives of usefulness. 
Year begins September 8th. 
formation, a ae, to The DI 
Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 














HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BYLETTERONLY. 61 E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 








The Listemann Recitals. 


Extended Tour Booking Now. 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, America’s most distinguished Violinist, 


Season 1903-04. 
and his 


talented daughter, VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, Soprano, assisted by Otte Krause, Pianist. 
For Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 806 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


His [Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 


CONCERT, 


THEATRICAL, 


VARIETY. 


Artists Introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





Tenor. 
Management : 


Permanent Address: 716-18 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 













THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














GRAND 


ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ENDEAVOR. 








PARIS 











PRIX. rae a os 





DD. HoH. BALDWIN c&é& 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OMIO. 


CO. 


1900. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 












Strich X Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF Tae HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS atogees ond 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 


SAMPLES 
SENT FREE 


To PROFESSIONAL 
Musicians only upon 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlia. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic ‘ , 
Concerts terlin; the new Subscriptic m Concerts, application to 
Hamburg; the oe age Hs ll, Berlin 

Sole Representative « vst of the leading art 
ists, viz Joachim, d’ iieeee. Stavenhagen, Mme CHAS, F. ALBERT, 
Carrefio, Mlle Kleeberg, Mlle Marcella, Sem 
brict , mil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or Manufacturer, 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NoTice—When sending for sample enclose 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
professional card 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Roval Conservatory of Music. and Theatre, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted also at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training “7 the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 


PIANO AND VIOL IN SCHOOL. 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND at tg —Max Loewe Pfitzner, Prof. Failise 
eg: 








— -— 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica, Couriza. 


the concert. 


REFFRENCE 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East 07th Street, NEW YORK. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


"19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMYRESARIO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 














CABLES: HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION FEB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 











ITALY. 
A Comprehensive Catalogue | Sehastiano Bred 
Of lastrumenta! Sheet Music, Folios c as 1anod re a, 
and lastruction Works. Maestro di Canto, 
eee Pet Orgue and Sir Grebentees || rermet VeleoPiacing,  — Absslute Sel canto, 
Sastreneate. Carefully edited and an inval- Classic and Medern Repertorio. 


uable aid to Teachers. Sent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 
Songs. 

JOS. W. STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


(UILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orte No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 














mgard, Hans 
Prof. E. E. Taubert. PIANO— Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto 
Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Sieiiose-Remgate, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Nicolaus 
OPERATIC 


Royal Chamber Sin Wiadysia 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F Faogues Goldberg. VIOLIN— pale Gustav a Issay Barmas, 
rnard Dessau, Willy Nicking, Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM 
—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c. 
Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Annually. Operatic School: 750 marks ($180). 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dk. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCcHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KwastT, PROF. 
W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAgBR (Piano) ; GOLDSCHMIDT, LINA BECK, DIERICH and FRAU 
PROF. BLANCK-PETERS (Singing) ; Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin) ; 
VAN LiER (’Cello); KNupFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time. 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 


HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


ner, 
Freudenberg. 
Rothmuehl, 











The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 


and Musicians of America. 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal. 


address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


For catalogue, 





Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 


Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first 
step through second grade. Price Tic. 


**BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.” 
graded easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00 


*BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in 
schools, which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school 
matters. Price $100. Catalogues FREE on application @ealers. write fer M:scounts. 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





A collection of carefully 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Sreminway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT *« 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 








NEW YORK. CHICAG O. 





PIANOS 





MBALE™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








